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Leading toa B. S. at 
McGill University 


In the class rooms and laboratories of McGill University at 
Montreal, Quebec, Daylight Projection with the Spencer Delinea- 
scope and Trans-Lux Daylight Screen is paralleling the text book 
with illustrated demonstrations and lectures. 

Professors in the Dominion are matching experiences with their 
contemporaries in the States by finding Daylight Projection of 
lantern slides a material aid in quickening interest and mental 
processes. 


Mail the coupon for the story of Daylight Projection. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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School Education 
HE great 


education, 


visual aids in use today in 


given in the order of their 
extent and frequency of use, are perhaps 
flat pi 
graphs, 


Cal ds, 


first, the blackboard—second, 


third, 


these; 
tures- diagrams, 
flash 


-fifth, ster 


maps, charts, 


cartoons, posters, cut-out designs, 


etc.—fourth, models and specimens 


ographs—sixth, lantern  slides—seventh, — the 


motion picture 


This order does not at all indicate the rela 


tive value of the aids named. That is not yet 


known, and probably cannot be until their us¢ 


where mass measurements 


h deter 


has reached a scale 


are possible. The decisive factor whi 


mines this order is probably cost. It is notice 


able how the cost increases steadily down the 


list. When funds are found to permit of con 


plete equipment in schools, the above order 


will be changed markedly. 

Tue EpucaTIONAL SCREEN is interested in all 
of these visual aids and aims to encourage and 
use to the maximum of 


promote their 


value. Not one of them has yielded its highest 
results in our national education—not even the 
venerable blackboard Familiarity can als 


breed neglect. 
i 7 P 
Visual Education 
But this magazine is also interested in a 
visual education. It is a process universal and 


incessant. It is going on outside the schools on 


a vaster scale than inside—-always has and al 
ways will, 

At least two of the visual aids listed abovs 
the second and seventh—are operating around 


the world upon the mentality of the nations 


The flat picture, in a myriad publications, and 
the motion picture upon thousands of screens 
day and night are wielding a world-educative 
force unmeasured and doubtless immeasurable 

As to the flat total 


influence is unquestionably in the right direc 


picture, the vast 


tion. It has made even the illiterate “read 
Furthermore it is wholesome reading. News 
papers and publishing houses have reputations 
to maintain for cleanness and propriety. Their 


eagerness to maintain these reputations has 


Editorial Section 


OcToBerR, 1924 








proved an effective safeguard against bad pic- 
significant that these enterprises 


attained financial success on a policy of 


tures. It is 
have 
“good pictures.” 

The motion picture is also a world educative 
force outside the schools—but its case is unfor- 
not parallel. There is little question 
that the influence of the theatrical motion pic- 
ture of today, especially upon the younger ele- 
ment of the audiences, is bad to a dangerous 
The “reputation to maintain” does not 
seem to operate here. Aside from a few actor- 
producers who have won, and splendidly guard 
their reputations for clean pictures, we know 
of no concerns with any ideas or ideals higher 
We have it personally from 
an official high in moviedom that sex-stuff makes 
the money—and the industry proposes to make 
money. This stamps the industry as pitifully 
different from the publishers. On its own declar- 
ation it cannot succeed through cleanness and 


tunately 


degre 


than the box office. 


propriety. This is a plain confession of infe- 
riority. In the commercial and social economy 
of America is there any place for inferiority, 
that must put out a harmful product to succeed? 
We doubt it 


The Film Councils of America 


Is there any cure for this inferiority-complex? 


Chere must be, but apparently it cannot come 
from within. A new organization has started 
which aims to aid in the cure. We urge our 


readers not to miss Mrs. Merriam’s articles in 
this The Film Councils of America. 
It is an organization of such sure integrity and 
that this magazine is 
proud to give some pages of space each month 


issue, on 


such saneness of plan 


to its official utterances. 

For some time to come the motion picture 
industry will insist upon considering The Film 
In reality 
fighting for the movies 
When will the 
movies change their opinion? When there are 
enough intelligent people throughout the United 
Exhibitors—“I came to 


Councils of America as its enemy. 
the Councils will be 
than them. 


rather against 


States saying to the 
vour theatre tonight because you showed a Film 
Council film. I will be here every time you do 


show one.’ 
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The Progress of Power 


A One-Reel Feature—Instructive and Entertaining 


< ime pictorial, entertaining, and 
instructive film vividly portrays 
a comparatively new power, serving 
America’s industries and municipal- 
ities. It is one of the snappiest films 
of its kind ever produced. There 
is a certain amount of individuality 
to each scene which holds the inter- 
est of the spectator throughout the 
showing. If you want something 
different and unusual, order “The 
Progress of Power” today. Give 
your friends and patrons an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this modern power 
unit operating under all conditions 
in the oil fields, cotton fields, at the 
docks, in the dense forests, etc. 














You can’t go wrong by adding this 
film to your next picture program— 
it is a film worth anyone’s time to 
see. 


Loaned Without Charge 


The film printed on non-inflammable stock 
is loaned without charge by us, but the 
express charges must be paid by the re- 
cipient. If possible, give us the choice of 
two or three dates, any of which will suit 
you. 

The Power Farmer, School Days, and The 
Power Behind the Orange, all one-thousand 
foot productions are now available for dis- 
tribution. 

















Address your request for loan of films to 
Chicago or to any one of our branch 
houses. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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Aeroplane View of the Visual 
Aids Field 


JoserH J. WEBER 


University. of Arkansas 


of this series of articles is 


HE purpose ‘ 
to answer briefly a few of the more im- 


portant questions in the minds of interested 
but uninformed educators relative to the utili- 


zation of visual aids in education. Some of 


these questions are: 


(1) What is the meaning of visual education, 


or of visual instruction, or of visual aids in 


education? Just what is the scope of each term, 


and to what extent do they agree or differ? 


(2) How can I best inform myself on the 


subject of visual aids? Are there special peri- 


odicals in the field? Is there a wide bibli- 
ography available? 
(3) What are the different types of visual 


aids, and what is their comparative effectiveness 
in teaching? Which situation do they fit 
What subject matter? 


best? 


(4) How have the problems of administration 


been solved? Where can visual aids be ob- 
tained; how are they to be evaluated; and how 
should they be distributed? Where can one 


learn of educational films? 


(5) Who 


in the cause, pioneers, so to speak? 


are the outstanding personalities 


Where do 


they work, and what have they accomplished? 


(6) What has been done in the matter of 
teacher training, and what is the essence of 
courses formulated to date? 


(7) What must be done with the theatrical 
motion picture in order to safeguard and further 
the interests of the and at the 


school same 


entertainment standards. ot the 


What 


best help solve this problem? 


time raise the 


community? social organizations can 


Finally, 


(8) What is the ultimate significance of vis- 


ual aids in human progress and the advance- 


ment of civilization? 
What is the meaning of visual education? Of 
education? 


visual instruction? Of visual aids in 


In order to give you a thorough understanding 


of these different terms, it is necessary that I 
first formulate my conception of the term ‘edu- 
cation’ itself. I shall define education from the 
standpoints of beth society and the individual. 
From that of society, education means the pro- 
duction, direction, or prevention of changes in 
human beings; while from the standpoint of the 
individual it means wholesome growth in know- 
ledge, skills, attitudes With this 
conception firmly in mind, we can now proceed 
to the the compound terms 


mentioned above. 


and ideals. 


consideration of 


Visual educa- 
tion is nothing but education through the eye. 
It means the human per- 
through the medium of directed visual 
the wholesome 
learning in consequence of such experience, as 
is exemplified in acquiring the notions of light, 
color, or space, 

Visual 


classes, 


First, what is visual education? 


modification of a 
sonality 


experience; or acquisition of 


experience can be divided into two 
real and Real experience 
arises from a conscious response to an actual 
situation, social, 
the Examples 
are: currying the favor of another person, being 


vicarious. 


problemati which may be 


“natural,” or two interlinked. 
afraid of a vicious dog, or accepting an invita- 
tion to go fishing. Vicarious experience, by way 
of differences, arises from a response to an un- 
real, or make-believe, situation, which is repre- 
sented to us by change, gesture, word, line, form, 
Viewing a motion picture il- 
these but ad- 
miring a painting, playing with a doll, or study- 
ing an exhibit, illustrate, respectively, responses 
All of us have 
had real experiences in regard to the rising and 
setting of the sun; but very few have gazed 


or arrangement. 


lustrates all of “form”; while 


to line, form, and arrangement. 


through the telescope at the largest star in the 
Yet those of us who 
a large illustration of Betelgeuse in 


constellation of Orion. 


have seen 
the Sunday supplements have had a “vicarious” 
A still better understood example 
illustrated lecture. Countless times, by 
this ‘means, have I made trips in my imagina- 
Many more 


experience. 


is the 


tion to various parts of the world.. 
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examples might be cited; but let it suffice to 
say that in a vicarious experience the elements 
of previous real experiences are suggested by 
artificial means to the human mind, which re- 
combines them in accordance with the pleasures 
of the imagination. It is important to add that 


vicarious experience when directed by the 


teacher, must always be grounded in real, or 
better than 


actual, experience; else it is no 


mere verbalism—the use of words’ which 


children do not understand. 


‘ 


The term “visual education” can best be 
understood by contemplating its origin and his- 
When the motion picture had become a 


fifteen 


tory. 


proved success in the theatre about 
years ago, two groups of people came to see 
that it had educational possibilities. One group, 
composed of commercial advertisers, social 
workers, and a few educators, saw in it the 
opportunity for a more effective appeal to those 
whom they were trying to influence. The other 
group, chiefly producers and distributors, fore 
saw an extended market for their shelved films 
and a consequent increase in financial returns 
from their precarious investments. Thus, be 


fore long, in meetings where these people 
mingled, we came to hear visual education ad 


vocated with vigor and enthusiasm. 


But, unfortunately, many of the enthusiasts 
and practically all of the promoters were ig- 
norant of the fundamental laws of learning 
They were imbued with the popular notion that 
learning is merely a funnel-pouring process, and 
hence dominated by the fallacy that presentation 
is identical with learning. In this they were 
Presentation is 


One 


decidedly wrong, of course. 
only a minor step in the learning process. 
of the outstanding men in the second group, 
a famous inventor but a psychologist, 


maintained, it I recall it correctly, that motion 


poor 


pictures, if placed in the schools, would advance 
civilization ten centuries in twenty years. He, 
like the others, failed to keep in mind that gen 
uine learning results only from purposeful self 
activity in response to the challenging situa 
tions of a social and natural environment. 


Now, because the term “visual education” has 


fallacious connotation, it might 
Inherently, also, the term 


various 


acquired this 
well be discarded. 
is unscientific. It 
sensory channels are readily interchangeable as 
stimuli carriers and mutually exclusive, if not 


assumes that the 
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VISUAL 


actually antagonistic; or, more plainly, that we 
can seal up our ears and cut off our hands now 
Noth- 
ing, however, could be farther from the truth. 


and learn everything through our eyes. 


Education is rarely confined to one sense alone. 
In the vast majority of experiences the appeal 
is multi-sensory. The most common combina- 
tions are visual-auditory, visual-tactile, visual- 
kinesthetic, and visual-auditory-kinesthetic. For 
instance, seeing and hearing a train rush past, 
spying and petting the family cat, driving a 
flivver, and playing the piano, make this point 
clear. Like vision in the case of acquiring the 
“color” notion, the remaining senses are para- 
mountly important in other specific bits of learn- 
ing. Hearing is thus most important in the 
study of music It would be silly to suggest 
that a violin student try to master pitch in any 


While it is 


pitch can 


other way than through the ear. 


no doubt true that the concept of 


be enriched by visualized sound waves, never 


theless the visual appeal is nonessential. If the 


visual appeal can be complementary and thus 


add to the charm of another appeal, as would 


be the case in having a beautiful stage setting 


for a musical performance, it is justifiable: but 


try to force a complete substitution just to 


nurse a pet philosophy is decidedly unpedagogi 


cal. Education, like health, life, or intelligence, 


is a unitary process; and all the senses, more 


cooperate 


or less and in divers combinations, 


in the steady accumulation of learning 

Other fallacious connotations have becom« 
attached to the term. Two especially require 
disinfective airing. The first presumes that 


visual experience is far more powerful in effect- 
ing learning than are any of the other types of 
kinesthetic, and so on 


experience—auditory, 


One of the now extinct movie house organs 


once flared the assertion that the optic nerve 


is twenty-two times as strong as the auditory 
a psychologist can say to this is, 


And the 


visual 


nerve. All 


“Some nerve!” second connotation 


comes from regarding education as a 
brand new discovery that will completely dis 
place our present technique of teaching—a 
panacea guaranteed to cure all the ills of im 
becility, retardation, truancy, and incorrigibility 
This is genuinely deplorable and constitutes a 
final argument in favor of eliminating the term 
at once from our professional terminology. 


To be continued in subsequent issues 
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Visual Education—An Aid in Teaching 


Rost 


j J 4 
( lurid f Visual Educatt 


show him to avail himself of the 


: how 


greatest amount of information and experience 


This will be invaluable to him as he gets olde t. 
both in school and in the business world. We 
often hear peopl say, “Give more time to the 
three R’s.” How much of the arithmetic we 
teach is used in business? Just visit a book 
keeper and see all the modern machines fot 
computing interest and figuring all four prox 
esses. Thev are as amazing as the radio. If we 
teach the child to be able to think things « 

for himself he will be vell able to meet any 
situation which ma irist Take the doctor, 
engineer or lawyer for example. Stop and think 
about his work Isn’t the greatest and most 
valuable part of it a series of reasoning pros 


‘- , f i 
esses with many stumbling blocks along ie 


wav which must be solved or overcome 

The greatest at ntormation 1 1 
subject is obtained by studying it from as mat 
angles as possible The child uses all his senses 
to get his rst experiences Notice the baby. 
the first thi he does when he gets an object 
in his hands is to put it in his mouth. As he 


srows older he relies on his sense of sight more 


and more. The child is very much excited about 
his picture books and daily asks his mother to 
read what it says beneath the picture Mother 
comes to his aid and re ids what the picture 
tells him visually This satisfies him for a few 
vears but he finally begins to inquire what cet 
tain pictures say. Then he is ready to learn to 
read, that he may know what is written about 
his pictures. We then find him reading the 
printed page and calling up all the experience 
he has had to help | visualize the situation 


rinted page 


In the Funston School, under the leadership 
of our very able principal, Miss Gertrude Corr1 
gan, we are strong believers in the | len 
project method of education We wonder now 
how we were ever satisfied to use the question 
and answer method The problem project 
method not only gives the child a wider 1e8W 
point on his subject at hand but also makes him 


the added responsi 


think He has 


bilitv of helping to get the material for himself 


for himself. 


teacher doing all of it for hin 


instead of the 


OW can we best educate the child—to 


3 


} 


CLARK 


Funston School, Chicago, Ill. 


Chink of a sixth, yes, even a fourth grade child 
being able to pick out the material which he 
wishes to use from a page of information. These 
little responsibilities, added to each year as he 
grows older, make it just that much easier for 
him when he has to accept life’s responsibilities. 
In the 


counselor 


an adviser 
This 


teacher can sit and take it easy. 


other words teacher is or 


instead of a driver. does not 


mean that the 
the 


Just contrary, it keeps her up on her toes 


and on the jump to keep pace to give the needed 


advice and answer the questions which puzzle 
them. There is no danger of a teacher ever 
getting into a rut with this method. 


The first step in the study of any subject is 


to divide the class into committees. Take 
the study ot a continent in geography, for 
example Such topics as climate, surface, 
products, industries, railroads, cities, et cetera, 
are take1 up by these committees. Each 


topic will then need to be looked up in as many 
A child is 
information, 


sources of information as possible. 


never satisfied with a little as 


the “hows” and ‘ he asks. 
knows about his topic the more 
is to know The 


stated not only in terms of facts 


shown by all ‘whys”’ 
Che more he 
anxious he still more about it. 
result will be 
to be remembered but of skills to the developed 
and particularly of attitudes to be induced. 
Take the 


to r¢ 


iron and steel industry as the proj- 
The textbook the first 
nformation used. This gives the child 


ect studied. is 
source ¢ 


a nucleus around which his other research will 


center [The use of only the textbook would 
give a very limited and meager knowledge of 
his topi He will then turn to encyclopedias, 


atlas, commercial and industrial geographies. 


Phe 


will be 


table of contents and index of each book 
used to find out what is told about iron 
and steel. He will send to the leading iron and 
steel manufacturers for literature and samples. 
One chant gives a very neat and instructive 


It 
iden box divided into compartments 


mer 


exhibit to each school by asking for it. is 


1 hrn Ww or 
with sample of each product of each process 
in the refining and manufacturing of steel, in- 
a piece of slag and the by-product of 

All 


cluding 


the slag the leading merchants, railroads 
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and commercial industries are very anxious to 
give school children literature and samples 
wherever possible. This is-a good source of one 
kind of information. This is put into an inter- 
esting and readable form and makes a_back- 
ground invaluable for further study. 

The child is then ready for another angle of 
attack, one so well worked out that it could 
easily be used without any other source of in- 
formation, one which will will appeal to the child 
very strongly. This is the stereoscopic view. 
The children choose from a catalog the views 
which pertain to the iron and steel industry. 
The whole process of the manufacture is shown 
in a series of views while on the opposite side 
of the card is a description of the view. The 
pictures often settle many questions which arise 
in the course of their study. The views also 
make the material more intelligible. 

The committee is then ready to recite on its 
topic. As soon as there is a picture to illustrate 
the points made, the stereoscope is passed from 
child to child. Not more than six or eight views 
can be shown at one lesson. The view has the 
added advantage of showing a third dimension 
which is very remarkable and amazing to the 
children. This is invaluable to show the size 
of the huge converters used in the making of 
steel, and the machinery used to roll out the 
rails. The recitation is carried on while the 
views are being used. After each child in the 
room has seen all the views to be shown, time 
is given to ask questions or make corrections 
on statements already made, 

The children find that the pictures bring up 
many questions which can best be answered by 
more research work. This is done through their 
increased interest to know more about the sub- 
ject under discussion. They are referred to the 
public library where the librarians are always 
willing to help them. At first they are timid 
and try to find the material themselves but 
when shown that they are wasting their time 
they call upon them for help. This also teaches 
them the use of the library. Before long they 
are able to use the table of contents and index 
of a book very intelligently without assistance. 

The next step in the project is the use of the 
stereopticon slide. The lantern may be used in 
the classroom without the use of black shades. 
The ordinary window shade shuts out enough 
light, even on a sunshiny day, to show a very 
clear picture. It is not necessary to have a 


regular screen upon which to project the pic- 
tures. The wrong side of a map serves the pur- 
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pose very well. To make the picture more dis- 
tinct a drape of black cheesecloth about a foot 
wide may be made to hang at right angles to 
the projection curtain. This shuts out practi- 
cally all light which might fall on the curtain. 
Usually a few rooms in a school are equipped 
with black shades and a regular white curtain 
but this causes an inconvenience to the rooms 
thus equipped. It means that the class must 
go to some other room when other rooms wish 
to use their equipment. We have found this 
entirely unnecessary. 

In Chicago the slides may be borrowed from 
the Visual Education department of the Board 
of Education and also from the Art Institute. 
Our school has arranged a schedule which gives 
each room in the building the use of a box of 
slides every other week. This enables the chil 
dren who are to use the slides to become famil 
iar with them before they are thrown on the 
screen. This picture has an advantage over the 
stereoscopic view, especially in a large class, 
in that it is larger and all the children see the 
same view at the same time. The child reciting 
with a pointer in hand will point out in detail 


just what happens in the picture before him 
Here is the chance for the-child who has added 
information to give it to the class with the pic- 
ture to make his point clearer 

The other children in the room are now per 
mitted to ask those who have recited questions 
pertaining to the subject just given. When 
these have been answered the class may then 
correct any errors in grammar or in English 

The child then begins to compare the condi 
tions shown with those in his every-day world 
It arouses his curiosity to know still more about 
the subject under discussion. He will read more 
about it in story form or have a strong desire 
to see the conditions pictured at first hand. H¢ 
will also begin to consider how improvements 
for the situations shown could be made. 

Another valuable step is the making of our 
own slides to fit the needs of the project. In 
history, or any other class for that matter, 
questions may be typewritten on a thin sheet 


1 


of gelatine and placed between two pieces ot 


glass the size of the usual slide. The pieces 


are bound together with a glued binding tape. 
The questions can be answered by the class, 
showing views to illustrate the point to be 
made. Maps, diagrams, et cetera, may be made 
in a similar way. A thin coating of gelatine 
is spread on one piece of glass the size of a 
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slide and allowed to dry. With a very sharp 
pen outlines may be made and the slide col 
ored as desired. A _ second piece of glass is 
fitted over the side which has the gelatine coat 
ing to protect it. The two pieces are bound 
together with binding tape. 

It is amazing to hear children give all é 
steps in the making of a steel rail. It is ofte: 
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hard to believe they haven’t seen the process 
first-hand. We should feel dreadfully handi- 


capped if we were deprived of our stereoscopic 
They are the founda- 
great deal of our oral English as well 
knowledge to the child 
to himself 


views and lantern slides. 
tion for a 
as furnishing valuable 


It 


understood 


puts him on his mettle make 


Museums and Visual Instruction 





written | Dr. 


Epitor’s Not! 


describes in great detail the work of vari 


An articlk 


us 


reference to visual instruction. We are gla 
article which deals with the work done 
confined to relatively few of our large cities 
large, as doe S the work of the other centers n 
This discussion shows how important is 


The 


visual education. 





museums and 
ad to present her 


Museums, because 


emphasis of the museum on the exhibit 


Charles Edward Skinner, of Miami University, 


| state and city school systems with 


that portion of this valuable 


the work of museums, being 
| 


does the attention of the country at 


not reac 


1entioned above 


the museum as a factor in the development of 


clements 


»f the visual materials 








is needed to balance the emphasis on slides and films, found in the visual instruction centers. 
Dr. CHARLI FE. SK 

Museum Instruction educational affairs since its establishment in 
Museums, especially natural history museun 1869. (2) In 1881 a Curator of Education, Prof. 
have long been passive agents of instruction, Albert S. Bickmore, was appointed. Since his 
usually being a source of information to the ippointment visual instruction by picture and 
occasional visitor. At present, the cities that the work of the museum has been much inter- 
have museums are making them an integral woven. Professor Bickmore was an enthusias- 
part of the educational plan tic believer in the teaching value of lantern 
The Philadelphia Commercial Museum slides and made great contributions to this type 

a a . e e ° - . ~ . 
i : : of instruction in his famous “Bickmore Slides.” 

One of the foremost museums today in the 


Philadelphia 


] 4 


in the te 


work of public instruction is the 


Commercial Museum. As-an aid 


ing of geography, particularly commercial 
geography, this museum has prepared many 
traveling collections, which are sent free to the 
schools, to be used for a specific time in class 
room instruction. The exhibits are made up 


of samples of various commodities of commerce, 


such as textiles, raw and manufactured, « 


woods, grains, ores, metals, and other 


which have in them a bit of reality which the 
text cannot supply. (1) 


The American Museum of Natural History 


The American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City has taken an active part in 
(1) Hollinger, John A. Visual Education \ 11 

(2) Sherwood, Geo. H., Curator of Publ I 


Although the of slide-making was 
1, and photography not advanced as 


these slides still are seldom excelled. 


technique 


undevel eK 


it is te d iV 

[heir subjects were obtained by special photog- 
raphers, or by Professor Bickmore himself, in 
this and other lands. In many cases he sought 
out and asked from travelers of note, their neg- 
atives Thus he accumulated a mass of the 


best material available, and began a collection 


which today numbers over 31,000 slides. 

In 1904 was inaugurated the School Service 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 
[his service includes the circulation of nature 
study collections in the schools, illustrated lec- 
tures for school children at the Museum and 
in the schools, the lending of lantern slides to 

pages 15-20 
r in Mus f Natural History. 
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teachers, guide service and exhibition hall in- 
struction for visiting classes, instruction for the 
blind, special exhibitions in public libraries and 
preparation of aids for particular needs of teach- 
ers; for example, in art and domestic science 
classes, and in training schools for teachers. 

The oldest feature of the Museum’s schools 
service is the circulation of Nature Study Col- 
lections. These collections have been modified 
and changed to meet the changes in curriculum, 
but in general they comprise representative 
specimens of mammals, birds, insects, minerals, 
woods, lower invertebrates, public health charts 
and exhibits. The collections are contained in 
a carrying case about the size of a large suit 
case, and while attractively labeled are accom- 
panied by a manuscript containing further data 
for the teacher's use. The collections are ob- 
tained by the principal of a school designating 
the order in which he wishes to receive certain 
ones. They are delivered by a messenger of 
the Museum for a loan period of three weeks. 
Among the newer collections of the Museum 
are the Circulating Food Exhibit and the Habi 
tat Group collections. The former is a special 
exhibit prepared to meet an urgent need. It 
is much used at the meetings of the Parents’ 
Association and carries a lesson on the vital 
problem of the proper nourishment of the chil- 
dren. 

Another feature of the Museum’s work is the 
lecture service to schools. Some of these are 
given at the Museum, others at local lecture 
centers. They are in charge of members of the 
staff of the Department of Education or of the 
Museum’s staff. All lectures are illustrated with 
colored lantern slides and the film, and when- 
ever possible, with the exhibits of the Museum 

In 1915 the Museum added another type of 
service, the lending of slides to teachers for 
classroom work. This is rapidly becoming one 
of the greatest lines of service that the Museum 
renders. The excellent collection of slides has 
been mentioned before, and this is constantly 
being increased. The slides’ are loaned free to 
any teacher in the New York Public Schools. 
The Museum messengers deliver them and call 
for them at the end of the loan period, one 
week. The lack of facilities and projection ap 
paratus limits the extension of this service. 
However, 182 schools are being served regu- 
larly at present. As an index to the value the 
teacher places upon the use of the slides the 


following figures are given: In 1919, 1,470 
slides were loaned; in 1921, 3,963. That the 
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teacher appreciates the service which supplies 
the Nature Study Collections is shown by the 
fact that in 1918 there were 629 collections in 
use, and 869 in 1921. The number of pupils 
studying these collections in 1918 was 790,346, 
while in 1921 they were used by 1,247,515. 
The St. Louis Educational Museum 
The museum best known, perhaps, for its 
active school work is the Educational Museum 
of St. Louis. This Museum supplies visual helps 


ot many types to the public schools of that 
city. It has exhibits picturing the life of vari 
ous peoples, their occupations, homes, and 
dress. It furnishes many nature study collie 
tions, in one vear sending out 12,060 exhibits 
of birds alone. It distributes apparatus for the 


performing of simple experiments 


tary science, and outlines for the many experi 
ments which may be made by the pupils 

experiments all serve to clear and give con 
creteness to many scientific tr 
abstract. The Museum carries exhibits which 
familiarize the pupils with many industrial proc- 
esses and products, as agr 
ing and manufacturing. It makes exhibits of 
the exceptionally worthy current work done 
by the pupils in the manual arts. This feature 
serves both as an inspiration and suggestion 
to pupils and teachers In addition o all 


1 
} 
I 


exhibits the Educational Museum supplies about 


seventy per cent of the public schools with four 
motion picture films a week. 

These are a few figures which show the 
enormous amount of work done for the schools 
by this museum in 1920: An average of 1,000 
collections were transported to and from the 
nuseum each day. During that vear 80,000 


groups of material were delivered by 
seum to the St. Louis schools, wit 
expense per pupil of only fifteen cents 

In the Museum, the entire first floor is give 
over to these traveling exhibits, whi 
packed, boxed and arranged on shelves read) 


1 


for transportation. The second floor has four 


large “catalog’”’ rooms in which are glass cases 


1 


containing sample exhibits of the 1,200 different 
collections. The teacher may here see the ma 
terial and choose directly from it instead of the 
printed catalog 
From the figures quoted above some idea 
may be had of the appreciation of the work 
the St. Louis Museum, and in the words of 
Assistant Superintendent Rathmann, “There 
would be a general cry of in 
(Concluded on page 308) 
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Official Department of 
The Visual Instruction Association of America 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 








President—ERNeES I CRANDALL, Director of Joun H. Fintey, of the Editorial Staff of the 
Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New New York Times, formerly President of 
York City Sci e the College of the City of New York, arid 

] P, ai-A. G Barcom. Assistant Su Commissioner of Education of the State 
perintenden f Schools, Newark, New Jet of New York. 
sey Greorce D. Srrayer, Professor of Education 

ling Secreta Don Cartos E:tts, for and Director of the Division of Field Study, 
Director f Motion Pictur Divisior Institute of Research, Teachers College, Co- 
United States Department of Agricul lumbia University. 
ture 


Susan B. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools, 
: Los Angeles, California. 

rrespondina secret RowLanD~ RoGERs, Ouive Jones, of the N. E. A. Board of Trus- 
Instructor in Motion Picture Production of tees, Principal of Public School, 120 and 
( 1 1 Universit Annexes, New York City. 


This department is conducted by the Association to present items of 
interest on visual education to members of the Association and the public. 

The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the views 
herein expressed. 


Visual Instruction at the Washington Convention 


LEY Boont 


HEN the hosts of teachers from all er struction booth maintained by the Association. 
W is. country assembled at Washingto1 On Wednesday morning at the Savoy Thea- 
lune 28 to July 5. it was to attend the most tre, which was very kindly placed at the dis- 


posal of the Association by Mr. H. M. Crandall, 


trom 


brilliant convention that the National Education 


Association had ever held. The address by the owner of a number of the Washington theatres, 
President of the United States, the reception Presented a demonstration of the Washington 
sevoamed at the honk © whe eestae method of Visual Instruction. Dr. Frank W. 
Wieshineton aad the sesdinas and aula tld Ballou, Superintendent ot Schools ot W ashing- 
i Nar EP ee IE: ton, was asked to preside, and Miss Elizabeth 
tin ponent 7 a ge a sa pitian Dver conducted the demonstration with the 
ee ers ee ; 5% assistance of a representative group of Wash- 
naan the Senter ee asl wang ington school children. This demonstration 
terest was the emphasis given to the subject was really remarkable because of the fact that 
of visual instructior The annual meetings Of the particular picture which it had been antici- 
the newly created Department of Visual In pated would be used was found to be unavail- 
struction are held at the Summer Conterences  apbje at the last moment. The picture therefore, 
and this vear was the first of such meetings that was used was one upon which the children 
This fact alone served to quicken interest i had had nothing in the nature of a special train- 
this field of educational endeavor. ing [heir interest and attention, followed by 
The programs of the Department of Visual ample evidence in the subsequent recitation 
Instruction and of the Visual Instruction Asso that they had absorbed a deal of information, 
ciation of America were so arranged as to _ interested the large audience. 
dovetail nicely the one with the other On The demonstration was followed by the 
Tuesday and Thursd ifternoons the Depart innual meeting of the Association in which re- 
ment program was followed by a practical den ports of the past year’s activities were rendered 
onstration of class room motion pictures undet ind election of officers took place. The official 
the auspices of the Visual Instruction Associa board was re-elected and a number of new 
tion. These sessions were held in the handsome State Vice-presidents were chosen. 
auditorium of Central High School and aroused On Thursday afternoon the annual meeting 
a great deal of interest, many enquirers later of the Department of Visual Instruction of the 


seeking further information at the Visu It National Education Association was held and 
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the report of the nominating committee was 
presented. An amendment from the floor to the 
effect that Ernest L. Crandall of New York 


be the nominee for Superintendent of the de- 
which the report 
The Visual In 


struction Association, which has been conspic- 


carried after 


adopted. 


partment 
was approved and 


was 


uous during the last few years in bringing the 


subject of visually instruction to the fore, nat 


urally feels gratified at the recognition thus 
given to Mr. Crandall, under whose leadership 
the Visual Instruction Association has grow! 


from a handful of interested educators to a na 


ASSOCIATION OF 





The 


AMERICA Educational Screen 


tional organization, rendering a national serv- 


ice to all educators interested in the extension 
of this phase of teaching. 
This 


reference to the 


not be without 
that 
the Visual 
received copies of the Visual Instruction Hand- 
they 


breakfast on 


report would complete 
thousand 


booth, 


fact several 


visitors came to Instruction 


such further information as 
Visual 
Thursday morning, which has become an estab- 
lished the 


successful informal gathering of 


book, and 


sought. The Instruction 


custom at Conferences, was a most 


people having 


like interests and a common endeavor , 


The Study of Current Events Through Motion Pictures in 
Junior High School 64, Manhattan 


Loulst 


Assistant 


HE intelligent use of the motion picture 

E ie visual instruction has awakened so in 
tense an interest in the teaching of school sub 
jects that its value as an educational aid no 
longer needs defense. 
“Pathe News,” the 
events, were supplied weekly for a course of 


films featuring current 
fifteen weeks to sixth and seventh grade pupils 
in J. H. S. 64, Manhattan, through the co-opera 
tion of the Bureau of Visual Instruction 

The aim of the teachers and supervisors was 
to increase the educational value of these films 
by using the “lure of the movies” in such a 
way that facts and events might be easily r« 
membered and then used to interpret the social 
sciences. 

The means used to accomplish these e1 


ds 


were: 
1. A study period of 45 minutes, instead of a 


formal assembly period. This period was 


used exclusively for the study and presenta 


tion of the films. Two reels usually 


shown. 


were 


2. <A teacher assigned as lecturer to present a 
problem, ask questions, explain terms, sum- 
marize, quiz and conduct contests. 


3. Outlines on the films for the teachers 
These were used by the teachers to prepare 
the children on the screen topics. They 
were also used after the pictures were seen 
as reference material in the class room 
study of current events, history, civics, 


geography and composition. 


r 


F. 


) 


SPECHT 


Principal 


4. Tests. These were used to evaluate the 
educational worth of the pictures 
Che procedure was as follows 


captions and legends of 
Visual 


period 


Outlines bearing the 


the pictures were sent by the Bureau of 


Instruction a week or two preceding the 


in which they were to be shown These out 


lines were given to the teachers so that they 
might have class room study and supplementary 


Chis 


preparation provided an appreciative background 


reading on the most important topics 


and awakened an interest in what the children 
expected to see. 

In the auditorium the lecturer announced the 
program He 


special features of the day’s 


trained the children to associate time, place 


and event. He sometimes presented a problem 
or asked 
after the pictures had been seen. 
the day the 


questions which were to be answered 


For ¢ xample ’ 


pictures on the Immigration Law 


were shown he asked, “Which people will th 
screen show disapproving of our law?” “How 
will the new law affect them?” “What features 
in the picture show their attitude?” etc. The 
pictures were then shown with very little com 
ment. Experience has proven that a lecture 


accompanying the pictures detracts excepting 


when the remarks are timely and when emo- 
tionally or intellectually they interpret what is 
immediately on the screen. However, as eighty 


J.H.S 


foreign language at home and about forty per 


per cent of the children of 64 speak a 


cent are foreign-born, it has been found helpful 
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to the interpretation to have difficult captions 
pronounced and explained in terms of the 
tures on the screen. At the end of the two ret 
the 
the most important events and facts witnessed 


lecturer questions the children orally on 


discussed, supplemented 


related to 


These are sometimes 


by newspaper items or topics being 


studied in history, civics or geography. 


During some period of the same day or the 
day following the class teacher uses the 
tion picture topics as program and_ subject 


treatment permit. Two tests were given during 


the past term, one as part of the mid-term tests 


and one as part of the finals. The tests ar 
based on the outlines and pictures shown during 
the first two and second two months of the 
term. The teachers and supervisors think that 
although the results are satisfactory they would 


be better if the tests were given at the en 


each four weeks. 

In preparing these tests the teacher and 
supervisor in charge of visual instruction have 
selected the most important topics screene: 


They have tried to use th terminolog 


: th aietes 
and expressions as those found in the scree 


captions and legends. 
that children in all classes re 


Results show 


sponded according to their mental capacity 
The 


in Part 


individual differences most marke 


II of the 


high intelligence 


were 
final test. The children having 


quotients received the highest 


those of average intelligence, average 


dull 


scores, 


scores, normals and ungraded the lowest 
scores. 


In March, 


entered the Evening World 


1924, 


H. S. 64 


Current Events Con 


ted pupils in J 


selec 


test. The best response was tenth in the cot 
test. The next month the highest contestant 
ranked third in the contest. In May a bright 


boy in 7A 


Teachers 


won the first prize 
and supervisors agree that the uss 


of motion pictures as educational aids illumine 


and supplement the subjects of the social s« 
ences. They provide opportunities for vicarious 
experiences that are vivid substitutes for 
direct experiences 

Mid-Term Test on “Current Events” Motion 


Pictures (Given to 6th and 7th Year 
Classes in April, 1924) 


the 


LLL 


correct 


in. the blanks with names 

countries 

1. The Olympic Games took place in Chan 
ae 


kere wakes le: 


Olympic Games 


ids in the 


\sso¢ 
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Great crowds attended Lenin’s funeral in 


Gre rdes of locusts have destroyed the 
crops in southern 


[ nderline the 


correct word: 


(Harding, Wilson, Lenin) buried at 


~~) Albans. 


was 


American soldiers and sailors practiced 


warfare at (Quebec, Shanghai, Panama). 


mevere 


recently occurred from a 
Hawaii). 


eruptions 


volcano in (Rome, Switzerland, 


New York City welcomed the 
Army, the Pacific Armada, the 
Marines) 


blanks: 


recently 
(American 


Thousands of ........ protest against the 
aid given to Separatists in the Ruhr. 
Washington, D. C President Coolidge 


] . 
declares ome Oe 


unprepared for inde- 


nd 
pendence 


lhe Governor General of these islands is 
Che very latest sport in Florida is ...... i 
lhe vn of forty miles from 
Teapot Dome fields, grew overnight when 
oil was discovered 


looks 


Lakehurst, N. J.—The new captain 


over his “ship.” Commander Lansdowne 
exa es the undergoing repairs 
in the hangar. 


powerful warship, the 


from a tour of European 


peoples that inhabit the 
Near East at the present time. 


= 
t 
bill the lanks 
Phe Vasi GE 408. sacex caused a 
great children in Armenia to become 


is of orphaned children are being 


and ..iaas.s. BP - ee 
Neat S Relief 
The older girls are taught to ......... 
The boys assist in ......... Part of the 


time is spent in work, and some time is 
given to play. As much time as possible 
is o1ven tO lect ss é.6s>.0 <bean and 
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During May, 1924 Given in June, 1924) 
Part I (60 Points) 


Underline the correct word: 


(Hayes, Carter, Mundelein) the discoverer 


of the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen recently 
arrived in New York. 


General Ludendorff of Germany was (con- 
victed, acquitted) of the charge of treason. 


(Governor Smith, Mayor Hylan, President 
Coolidge) officially opened the 1924 base 
ball season by tossing the ball between the 
Washington and Philadelphia Athletes. 
(Charles G. Dawes, Harlan Fishe Stone) 
succeeded Harry Daugherty in the Cool 
idge Cabinet. 
After three months study abroad (Denby, 
Dawes, Warren) submitted a report on the 
problem of German reparations. 
Fill in the blanks: 
Old comrades and friends of ..... 
gathered at his tomb in Arlington to com 
memorate the fifteenth anniversary of his 
discovery of the North Pole. 
King Victor Emanuel is welcomed by re- 
joicing inhabitants celebrating the annexa- 
NINE. Pe ia yeas s to Italy. 
The new U. S. envoy to Mexico, ..... 
presented his credentials to ........, the 
president of Mexico. 
The newest republic in Europe is ...... 
Great crowds hail democracy and wave 
banners in the streets of the City of ...... 
The new secretary of the Navy in the 
Coolidge cabinet is ........... He took 
i. ae 
Every minute of every year steam pours 
out through Nature’s Safety valves, the 
fumaroles. Steam shafts are sunk down 
to the great natural boilers below in the 
OE eee 
The noted democratic leader, ........ 
died in New York at the age of 65. 

Part II (40 Points) 
“King of Swat” autographs his first ball 
pitched in the American League. What is 
meant by “King of Swat”? What does 
“autograph” mean? 
How many airplanes were there at first in 
the American squad that is flying round 
the world? What happened to Colonel 
Martin? 
Why doesn’t Japan like the Immigration 
Law recently passed by Congress and 


signed by President Coolidge? 
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Museums and Visual Instruction 
(Concluded from page 304) 
Educational Museum were to cease function 


ir 
ing. 


The Field Museum 

The Field Museum of Chicago in 1911 in- 
augurated a system of museum extension to 
the public schools of Chicago. The work of 
this system is based upon the fact that the city- 
born and city-bred boy and girl are complete 
strangers to the commonest plants .and animals 
of their environment, and that although they 
live surrounded by great industrial plants they 
have few or no means of understanding their 
processes and products. Therefore, the Mu- 
seum aims that through its nature study collec- 
tions these boys and girls shall know the nat 
ural history of their own neighborhood, and 
through the economic exhibits the manutfac- 
tured articles in daily use or coming under their 
observation. 

A schedule is made for all the schools of the 
city tor one year. This schedule is so arranged 
that each school shall have five deliveries of 
three cases, one each of zoology, botany and 
geology. 

[The cases are made of wood and glass and 
are of different depth for different types of ex- 


hibits. They are twenty-four inches lor 


gf alld 
twenty-one inches high with a depth of four 
inches for the economic exhibits, showing raw 
and finished products or the various stages of 
manufacture. A seven-inch depth accommodates 
the moth and other insects together with their 
environment, while the ten inch case contains 
the habitat group of birds, snakes or smaller 


mammals. The background of the cases is usually 


an enlarged photograph showing the normal 
environment of the exhibit The foreground 
contains sand, rock, mud, water, or whatever 
the environment demands Attached to each 


end of these cases is a framed label. This label 


states in simplest language and in an interest 
ing way the most important facts about the 
exhibit. 

Teachers, pupils, and parents of the pupils 


all bear testimony to the effectiveness of the 


work of the Museum’s extension system. Calls 
from various city organizations, trade schools, 
and other quarters outside the regular field o 
service are an indication of its usefulness. And 
the fact that other cities, and even the J panes¢ 


government has asked for loans of cases in 
order to establish similar systems makes it evi- 
dent that the value of this type of visual aids 
is rapidly gaining recognition, 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuartes E. Merriam, President 
F. Dean McC iusky, Vice-Presiden 6041 University Ave., Chicag Metsa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


The New National Organization 
- Film Councils of America has just who need the lists oftener, some method will 


been incorporated. Its future possibilities be worked out so that the lists will appear be- 


of influence toward community welfare are un fore the movie reaches your community, 

limited—depending solely on how many of thi \ standard card will be supplied by the na- 
thinking men and women of America accept the tional organization for use by every member 
invitation to membership of the Film Councils to record their approval 


é ‘esigning as chairman of the Better ee . 
[ am resigning as « supe ' or disapproval of the individual films they see. 
Films committee ot the National Congress « , . 
ilms ; : These cards will be collected by the local coun- 


Parents and Teachers because I realize, afte : 2: ed 
, cil and sent to the national office for classifica- 
two years’ service as their chairman, that this 


nae tion and filing. This file will become an invalu- 
problem is now too great to be handled as a 4 ; : ‘ . 

Ae RRS To  ieleminitiatila »q able record of serious public opinion on the 
single department i any one OrganiZation, and ; le 5 i , : : - - 
it can not be solved until all the people of thes« ork we are doing as reviewers and endorsers. 

< ' » L Lait « } ( ] 
os ' i ' W an also give > pr ers i =xhibi 3 
United States, both men and women wh ire — , —stishe the producers and exhibitors 
interested in its solution, get together in a concrete evidence of the sentiment towards 
definite program of action. their pictures in the minds of an important part 


lo promote this end, we are now building Of the public from which they seldom hear. 
the new organization devoted entirely to this We also will have some statistics to show and 
moving picture problem. Believing that print, which will point in a very different direc- 
unity there is strength,” and realizing that this tion from the statistics constantly put forth by 
is the day of specialization in all walks of life, the industry to prove that the public wants 
we feel sure that this problem—perhaps the salacious films produced, and thus justify the 
greatest of all social problems of the hour—ca1 production of them. 
be solved only in this way Membership in the Film Councils will be one 

We hope that you will feel the need this dollar and a half a year, which will include a 
new venture and will join us in this great worl subscription to our official organ, THe Epuca- 
It will need devoted service to build it up and ONAL SCREEN. If a person is simply interested 
make it effective, but it can be done if thos in joining the movement, without receiving the 
who have proven themselves honest at eal literature, membership will be fifty cents a year. 
less will re spond, We have ke pt the tee down to the very lowest 

The Film Councils of America is a new ort ossible figure so that all who are interested in 
ganization, devoted to the “movies” alons et the cause may find it possible to join in the 
absolutely independent of the industry ery effort we are making towards procuring clean 
few new organizations, if any, have ever com« and wholesome recreation in the motion picture 
into being under as good auspices and Cat theatre 
boast immediately 1 national orgat We With the nation worried because of the many 
are very proud to accept the offer of the | crimes committed, it seems to us who are see- 
CATIONAL SCREEN to become our official orgat ing all the films produced, that we are only 
The former reviewing committee of the Na reaping what we have sown as a nation: for no 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers ill nation can give its boys and girls vice and crime 
become the reviewing committee of the Film for its chief recreation and not reap what it 
Councils of America. We will continue to ri sows. We can not make heroes on the screen 
view the new films and try to give parent f the men and women who take the law into 
welfare workers some idea of the films the their own hands and kill when it suits their 
boys and girls should see and should not se¢ fancy and then expect our boys and girls to 
These lists will be published in the Epuca control their emotions and trust to the laws 


IONAL SCREEN each month, as usual. For those of the land to right their wrongs. We reap 
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what we sow and the pity is that we are not 
fully awake to one of the great reasons why we 
are reaping the harvest of crime at present. 

We feel that the reason the people have not 
been able to get results has been because we, 
the sufferers, have never been united in our 
efforts. No cause can win until it has unity of 
purpose. There has never been a cause that had 
more pitfalls in the solution than this moving 
picture problem. 

The one thing we must be sure of now is 
that no one connected in any way with the 
motion picture industry is in our organization. 
The game of the producers has been to put 
some of their paid workers into every organiza- 
tion which opposed them at all and then to 
create a feeling of distrust amongst the other 
workers. It has been tragic to see how the in- 
dustry has been able to put into places of re- 
sponsibility, especially into the departments 
controlling moving picture action, the wives of 
attorneys for the industry and others who could 
be relied upon to do their bidding. And then 
we would wonder why the women’s clubs were 
not attacking this problem in the way that we 
would expect mothers to attack one of the 
gravest dangers to the youth of the nation. 
And what a pity to see the mothers of the na- 
tion afraid to attack this subtle propaganda ot! 
vice and crime. Our children are being trained 
in a detailed knowledge of vicious conduct and 
then the nation wonders at the record of our 
criminal courts. You cannot make vice and 
crime the chief recreation of the youth of the 
land and expect anything else to happen. 

Will you be unafraid and join us in this move- 
ment to unite all the sentiment of the country 
into one great protest against this exploitation 


of our youth, and to demand the production of 
clean and wholesome pictures? We must not 
be fooled into thinking that the industry has 
any moral or legal right to portray vice and 
crime in lurid style because “it pays better than 
wholesome pictures.” The bootlegger might 
give that as his excuse for bootlegging but no 
sane man or wonian would say that his excuse 
was ample reason for allowing him to continue 
with his trade. They would laugh at his audac- 
ity and prosecute him for breaking the law. 
The government is supposed to have a right to 
regulate every industry in the nation but the 
moving picture industry. And the peculiar 
thing is that so many intelligent men and 
women are fooled into believing that the mo- 
tion picture industry should be a lone exception. 
For nearly fifteen years now the movie-makers 
have encouraged the belief that they are above 
the law. They have been tremendously success 
ful with their propaganda. 

Will you help the childhood and youth of 
America? Will you do your bit? Your bit is to 
organize your community into a film council. 
It can be done at first with just a few trusted 
people—four or five. Divide up the work 
amongst these trusted ones. Much can be done 
by correspondence and your treasury will soon 
supply the small funds necessary to carry on 
the organization. Write to national headquar- 
ters to learn in full detail what you can do in 
your community. 

Again, may I repeat, it will need devoted 
service to make the Film Councils of America 
effective, but great things can be accomplished 
if those who have proven themselves honest 
and fearless will respond. Will you help—not 
us, but the boys and girls of America? 


The Movies and the Public 


OR the past three years, under the Na- 

tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 

Teachers Associations, we have carried on 
our motion picture work on the theory that 
demand creates production. Any industry 
which caters to the public, generally allows this 
demand to enter very decidedly into their 
future output. By our reviewing and selecting, 
we aided and educated thousands. of people to 
choose their pictures discriminately, and other 
committees throughout the country were doing 
the same. The industry realized that the ma- 


jority of people were demanding clean and 
wholesome pictures, for had it been otherwise, 


its representative, Mr. Hays (keen politician as 
he is) would not have rushed out to Hollywood 
this summer to put the producers on record 
once more for clean pictures. That very act of 
his was proof of this public demand. 

Any industry which hopes to survive surely 
ought to have something worth while to offer 
the public each month. The movie industry, in 
all its power and self-sufficiency today, may 
laugh at that statement, but they need only to 
recall the fate of the liquor interests and then 
perhaps they can more clearly realize that there 
is a hand writing on the wall even though it 
is not visible to them. 
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National 


Teachers was severed in June 


My connection with the Congress 


of Parents and 
and it was in June that we published our last 
list of You 


rally think that today months 


recommended films. would natu 


four later—we 
would have a very extensive list of worth while 
But the 
founded on worth while themes, can be told you 


films to offer you. worth while films, 
in very few words, and the interesting thing is 
that the 


not connected with Mr. Hays’ organization—are 


independent producers, i. e., those 


the chief producers of these clean pictures 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Douglas 
MacLean, and Harold Lloyd are giving us 


today our cleanest and most worth while pic 


tures. 

Listen once more to the movie ads—taken 
from the daily press of Oct. 14 (today), and 
figure out for yourselves why the industry 
goes on record for clean pictures and titles 
and then gives us these: 


“In Every Woman's Life” 
“Circe, The Enchantress” 


Elinor Glyn’s “His Hour” 


“Her Love Story” 
“Three Foolish Weeks” 
‘Three Women” 
“Youth for Sale” 


Wives” 
Silk” 


“Gambling 


“Sinners in 


“The Girl in the Limousine” 
“Lily of the Dust” 
Suderman’s “Song of Songs” 
“Unguarded Women” 
“The Desert Sheik” 


“Wine of Youth” 
“Neglected Women” 
“Behold This Woman” 
“The Siren of Seville’ 
“Another Scandal” 
“Tiger Love” 


“Wandering Husbands” 
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‘The Tenth Woman” 
“Open All Night” 
“Slanderer” 
“Innocence” 

Can you give me the answer as to why they 
go to the trouble of announcing to the world 
that they 
and then give us 
think I can. 


stand for clean pictures and titles 
productions? I 
They know that the civic, religious 
and welfare leaders of this country are so busy 
with their own duties that they do not spend 
much time at the They assume that 
you will see their announcement in the papers, 


these new 


movies. 


that hence they are on record for clean pictures 
and titles, and that you will not take the time 
to verify their performance. That is why they 
able to fool welfare leaders for so 
many years with their promises which they have 
never expected to fulfill. This is 
why we that it is vital at present to 
organize the people of the nation who are in- 
child welfare, and have a group 
pledged to keep in touch with the local theater 
and to 


have been 
one reason 
are sure 
terested in 
know what is being given to the boys 
and girls who are seeking recreation. 

The realizes that the movie theater 


is the 


industry 
club and if its backers are 


interested in drawing the poor man’s sons and 


poor man’s 
daughters into lives of vice and crime, there is 
no easier way to do it than to portray to them 
such 
The 
matter how 
should all 
stop further exploitation. 


constantly scenes as they are now por- 
that no 
we are with other things we 
this field and 
It is simple enough 
all band together, for “united we stand, 


traying situation is so serious 

busy 
take time to enlist in 
if we 
The industry uses that slogan 

How can we expect to battle 
a powerful organization if we do not also 
unite our efforts? A representative of the in- 
dustry, speaking for the industry, admitted this 


divided we fall.” 
to gain their ends. 


with 


Film Council Recommendations for October, 1924 


For the Family From 10 Years Up 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—With Mary 
Pickford (United Artists) 


For High School Age From 14 Years Up 


Yolanda—With Marion Davies (Metro-Gold 
wyn). 
In Hollywood—With Potash and Perlmutter 


(First National) 


summer that the salacious films do not pay 
(Concluded on page 320 
Beau Brummel—With John Barrymore (War- 
ner Bros.) 


Monsieur Beaucaire—With Valentino (Famous 
Players) 
For Adults 
Bread—With Mae 
(Metro-Goldwyn) 


The Sideshow of Life 


(Paramount) 


Busch and Robert Frazer 


With Ernest Torrence 
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DeVry Portable Projector in Operation 
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resting Facts 
About The DeVRY 


The De Vry is the smallest and lightest projector 


made that will give a picture of professional size and 
quality. 

The De Vry is the only portable projector made 
Wherein the mechanism is constructed of high carbon 
tool steel, oil hardened and hand lapped bearings. It 
is the only portable projector maintaining an accuracy 


of 2/10,000 of an inch in its working parts. 

The De Vry is self-contained and requires no set- 
up—just plug into any light socket for current. There 
is no danger of blowing out a fuse with the De Vry, it 


does not overload the line because it uses less current 


than the average electric flat iron. 

The De Vry has the latest Stop-On-Film feature 
which permits the film to be stopped anywhere and still 
pictures shown without deterioration to the film. 


The De Vrv carries the Underwriters label. 


The De \Vry is the simplest projector to thread and 
operate. Two switches on the back of the case control 
the complete operation. In the De Vry the film 1s al- 
ways visible and there is no guessing as to when the 
reel is nearly finished 





The De Vry has proven its ability to stand the 
hardest knocks in this country and abroad by years of 
service. Where extra good results and extra long life 
are desired—there a DeVry should be installed. 


; THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Center St. Chicago, Illinois 


s and&intion THe EpucationaL SCREEN 
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WILL YOU 


USE THREE MINUTES OF YOUR TIME? 





They will be worth much to your magazine, if used as suggested below 
Merely fill out and mail immediately the coupon at 
the bottom of this page 


You believe in The Educational Screen—its present service 
to our common cause and its opportunity for greater service still. 
That opportunity grows as our circulation grows. We have made 
hardly more than a beginning of covering the field. You will ap 
prove, therefore, our plans for still more rapid growth in the com- 
ing year. You have a definite part in those plans and in the results 
that will follow. 

You know two or three people in your community who are, or 
could be, seriously interested in visual education and in the great 
problem of the theatrical movies. Whether they be ministers, edu 
cators, club leaders, social workers,—or merely thinking parents 
—they should know that there is such a magazine in the field as 
The Educational Screen. 

Give us their names and we will tell them about it. If every 
one of our readers will do this, we can immediately multiply four 
times the size of the public that knows The Educational Screen. 
And your magazine will grow with its public. 

Don’t leave it to the “other fellow.” He often forgets. 


THANK YOU 


The Educational Screen 

5 South Wabash Ave., Date. 

Chicago, Illinois ‘ 
Here are some people who should know of the magazine: 


Name and Position 
pS eee eee 

Name and Position. 
pe 

Name and Position. 


Address 


Reader’s Name 





eee ee ea ee ee ee 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 


MARSHALL, D.D 


“What Shall We Do with the Movies?” 


(A Question 


CHESTER C. M 


1 
} 


/ | SHE editor ol the Church De} 
recently 


movies, using as 


preached a sermon 


discussion a list 


topi s ot 


nineteen questions which he had prepared 


sent to men and women in all ranks of fe 


including clergymen, educators, welfare work 


picture producers, 


ers, motion exhibitors 
newspaper men, 


The 


of the hundreds of replies on each questiot1 


sermon attempted to give the ess« 


the editor believing the results to reflect 
ht upon this 


fairly the best thoug 


ventures to print a part of the discussi 
three or four installments in 


ment of THE EpuUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Question 1—What kind of picture do you 
prefer? 

An effort was made to ascertain the general 
type of picture people referred Only tw 
correspondents stated that they did not « 


pictures at all A very great 


many wrt te 


they liked pictures of all kinds, provided 
were clean and wholesome One said t k 
he liked best at any particular time depended 


Most of us w 
him. Educational pictures 


upon the mood he was 
probably agree with 
received the largest vote, but I take 
many included in this classification, feature 
tures such as Griffith’s America, the Yale Hi 
torical Pictures and Nanook of the N 
Feature pictures ran second in their popularit 
with scenics and comedies tied as a close 


Question 2—What kind of feature pictures do 
you prefer? 


The vast majority answered that a featur 


was acceptable providing it 


wholesome. Almost everyone stipulated t 


picture 


must not be a sex or triangle 


class of feature did not receive a sing 


Pictures with a good moral ran first, hist 


dramas second, with mystery pictures and lov 


stories tying for third place Many expressed a 


preference for great dramas dealing with life 


issues. 


laire 


RSHALI 


Sermon ) 


D. D 


Question 3—What good effects upon the so- 
cial, moral, economic life do you attribute to 
the movies? 

[he answers are in the following 


Lhey afford a financially 


included 
cheap enter- 


tainment r those who could not afford more 


expensive rms of entertainment. The whole 


amily ttend the movies together for the 
cost of one member of the family at most any 
ther sort entertainment. This brings the 
amily t er in its play hours, and solidifies 
the fan life Che movie theatre is the poor 
in’s today—the best he ever had. The 
people the remotest hamlet can see as good 
pictures the denizens of Broadway for a 
ere nominal sum. They stimulate thought, 
widen the n, disseminate knowledge, and 
ring thest corners of the earth to our 
eighb theatre They give one the 
pport to turn away from the exactions 
the rk-a-day world and rest the mind. 
Good edies and mystery plays drive away 
the | Pictures devek Pp a love for the 
beautit desire for beautiful home 
irnishing ring young people together in- 
loors for harmless diversion, and afford at al- 
st all hours of the day or night, and always 
nearby, entertainment for all in decent sur- 
roundings \ll the above effects presuppose 
that the pictures seen are good and clean. 
I want to quote from a letter written by a 
ew tor who takes a somewhat more 
peful ew of pictures than the average 
rest my correspondence. He says, “I 
ive set i inferior, mawkish, impossible 
ct es ve ew which tailed to make vir- 
tue profitable and vice unprofitable. . Pictures 
ire not constructed primarily to teach an ethical 
less ¢ hey usually do convey such a 
lesso1 [he good picture shows phases of 
s them truly—so that they can 
e under [Take for instance the libertine. 
I am sure the screen presents a better picture 


this type and yrofounder warning 


offers a 


T 
i 
an the spoken word could manage. I believe 
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young women who go to pictures are on the 
whole better equipped to take care of them- 
selves in this area than those who do not.” 

It would be unfair to the movies not to give 
them credit for the influence they have had, 
though perhaps unintentionally, in helping cre- 
ate temperance sentiment. Through the years 
the pictures have shown all sorts of vice, crime 
and brutality as being caused by drink. Pic- 
tures contributed, at least, indirectly, in a most 
powerful way to making America a dry nation. 

Pictures at their best have afforded inspira- 
tion to millions. More than once I have heard 
people say, when speaking of a particular pic- 
ture, “It made me want to be a better man.” 
When pictures have such an inherent power 
for good as that, as well as affording excellent 
entertainment and relaxation, I say, “Blessed is 
the man who can give us a good, sweet, whole- 
some picture to rest our bodies, refresh our 
spirits and make us want to be kinder and bet- 
ter men and women.” 

Question four:—“What evil effects upon the 
social, moral, economic life do you attribute to 
the movies?” 

It is easy for one to become immoderate in 
this kind of diversion, as in any other kind. In 
such instances it makes for extravagance, trifles 
away a great deal of time, stultifies thinking, 
tends to destroy the taste for reading or serious 
avocations. Many times it inculcates false 
standards of morals and life, tends to rowdiness 
of manner, incites to law-breaking, promiscuous 
love-making and sex-transgression. Suggestive 
pictures inflame the imagination. Too 
harrowing and melodramatic pictures create an 
abnormal thirst for the tragic, and incapacitate 
the mind without ever in- 
creasingly powerful stimuli. Too frequent in- 
and 


many 


for concentration 


becomes a form of dissipation 


unhealthy 


dulgence 
produces an 
environment together with a desire to win suc- 
cess and luxury in some quick and spectacular 
way. Many pictures tend to make youths think 
that evil is good, or at least that it is easy to 


discontent with one’s 


escape the consequences of evil doing. Bad pic- 
tures sometimes incite to crime and violence. 

They sometimes make a travesty of home 
life, marriage and religion. They err grievously 
in portraying life totally in conflict with our 
best American ideals and traditions. One ot 
the very worst effects of the harrowing theme 
is that it creates a maudlin, sickly sentimen 
emotionalism which, finding no 


talism and 


proper outlet, tends to neurasthenia and other 
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serious abnormalties. In short, the inherent 
possibilities of pictures for good are limitless, 
and they are equally limitless for evil. For both 
reasons we cannot afford to ignore them. 


To be continued in subsequent issues 


Film Reviews 
(By Dr. Marshall personally) 


Peter Stuyvesant (3 reels). (Pathe.) Chron- 
icles of America series. The early days of 
Nieuw Amsterdam (New York) most inter- 


estingly portrayed. Peter Stuyvesant with his 


wooden leg, choleric temper and domineering 


The 


methods 


tyranny is true to life. inhabitants chafe 


under his high-handed and intercede 


with England to capture the fort and win con 


trol of a continent. An excellent picture. 
Declaration of Independence (3 reels). 

(Pathe.) Chronicles of America series. A 

realistic portrayal of the growth of the senti- 


ment that culminated in the Declaration of In 
dependence, in which Adanis, Franklin, Jeffer 
son, Thomas Paine and others play their part. 
Seeing this picture will make the events leading 
Declaration of Inde- 
as the reading of volumes could 


up to the signing of the 
pendence live 
not do. 


$20 a Week (7 reels). (Distinctive Pictures, 
Inc.) Distributed by Selznick. Adapted 
Edgar Franklin’s novel, “The Adopted Father.” 
Arliss brother 


live 


from 


in the leading role. A 
The 


child which so angers the brother that he adopts 


George 


and sister together. sister adopts a 


a father (George Arliss). The father is a 


nondescript seedy old gentleman who soon 


bores the brother more than the adopted child. 
The brother has implicit confidence in a con 
niving general manager of his corporation and 
his “father” attempts to save him from financial 
There is 


disaster. considerable suspense and 


delicious comedy, but George Arliss’ contribu- 


tion alone would make the picture well worth 


showing. Appropriate for entertainment any 


where. 
Daddies (6 


Belasco’s play. 


reels), (Warner Bros.) From 
A group of 


themselves during college days to bachelorhood 


men had pledged 


and independence. The mother of one of these 
men convinces the group at their reunion that 
the only way they can pay their debt to 


After 
much goading they consent, and she makes the 
The orphans arrive, and the “fun” 
Every in- 


society is by each adopting a war orphan. 


selections. 
begins,—and the complications also. 
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cident affords either a chuckle or peals of failure of the wedding to come off. The insur- 
laughter. One of the very richest comedies evet ance company sends an attractive young man 
released Decidedly refreshing entertainment to Florida to see that the company’s interests 


There may possibly be two or three titles are protected. The most embarrassing compli- 
slightly objectionable, and the first scene wher cations ensue and in the end both the young 


thev are toasting the club might be examined 
The Reckless Age. (7 reels). (Universal.) A which have sadly conflicted, are duly satisfied. 
comedy-drama of a Count who is engaged to An excellent picture with Reginald Denny in 


man’s and the insurance company’s interests, 


+ 


marry an American heiress. He insures against the leading role 


Among the Magazines 


rv the 





HARLES A. McMAHON, Editor ot the adds: “notwithstanding this pledge, last season 
C National ( itholi Welfare Journal, com witnessed 1 number of flagrant violations on 
ments in the September Child-Welfare Magazine the part of members of this association. This 
upon the approach f a new crisis in the itti season has witnessed an even greater number 
tude of the public toward the motion picturt of violations” 
brought about by the prevalence of the filmed In marketing their product the motion pic- 
sex novel. and “the mad rush of certain motion ture producers are continually imposing upon 
picture producers to corral the output of such the public, asserts the writer who states the 
writers as Elinor Glyn, Gertrude Atherton, case as follows: 

Warner Fabian, Joseph Hergesheimer and oth “In the case, however, of more than one such 
ers, and the presentation in movie form of the picture of the type mentioned due in part to 
sensational themes of their novels.” the censorship requirements of certain states, it 
“A box office appeal for motion picture pa has been found that the product exhibited was 
tronage of the screen adaptations of these books in no manner as ‘snappy’ as the sensational 
an appeal promoted by dishonest, misleading posters and advertising had indicated. Except 
and highly sensational advertising—is not th for a general ‘lowbrow’ appeal and a certain 
least offensive feature in connection with this insidiousness to which ordinary censorship pro- 
whole nasty situatior hat this reversal ot cedure could not be made to apply, the films 
policy on the part of certain motion pictur¢ themselves, while far from innocuous, were as 
producers is fraught with grave dangers t lacking in the anticipated ‘kick’ as legalized 
the whole indust acknowledged by tl S¢ beverages under the Volstead Act. In the 
who have closely observed the screen itput case of this type of picture, producers and ex- 
during the past few months. That the publi hibitors rely entirely upon sensational exploita- 
is beginning seriously to question the integrity tion—lurid posters, highly suggestive drawings, 
of purpose of those manufacturers wh m¢ curiosity stimulating catch-lines, and in nearly 
time ago promised the public a clean motion every instance the advertising of compromising 
picture product cannot be longer doubted.” situations or some form of nudity—to attract 
Mr. McMahon calls to mind the pledge of the filth seeker as well as the inquisitively 
the National Association of Motion Picture unsophisticated. In other words, to use familiar 
Producers and Distributors, officially transmit film phraseology, the posters and other adver- 
ted less than two years ago by Will H. Hays tising were used to induce the people to pay 
president of the association and speaking tor their good money at the box office. Once in 
the motion picture industry, “to establish and the theater, it did not take the average movie 
maintain the highest possible moral and artisti fan long to see through the deceit which had 
standards in motion picture production and been practised upon him 
develop the educational as well as the ente: “There are, however, discriminating patrons 
tainment value and general usefulness of motiot of the screen who resent such methods. Re- 
pictures’, and the establishing cf the Commi cently in San Francisco one of the daily papers 
tee on Fublic Relations as a channel of inte there received more than twenty cancellations 
communication between the producers of m« of subscriptions as a protest by self-respecting 
tion pictures and the patrons of the same He readers following the publication of advertising 
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carried in its columns exploiting a certain ob- 
The 
drawing and carried lines calling attention t 


noxious film. advertisement utilized a 


scenes in the picture depicting roadhouse orgies 
staged by society buds and college youths. The 
film was supposed to show the effects of the 
present jazz music upon the younger generation 
The picture, while of low moral tone, was not 
nearly as bad as indicated by the advertisement 
and was dropped by the paper following the 
receipt of the cancellations mentioned.” 

It is not to be expected that under such pro- 
duction and exhibition tactics the long-suffering 
public will continue its traditional passiveness. 
“Even those who have sympathetically regarded 
the problems of motion picture production and 
have advocated a constructive policy of motion 
picture reform, are beginning to lose heart. 
Many, while regretting being compelled to ad 
vocate such a policy, may, in pure self-defense, 
be compelled to resort to drastic legislation as 
the only remedy. If the ‘inoffensive affirmatiy 
censorship’, advocated by the Christian Science 
Monitor, proves ineffective and inefficient, the pub- 
lic may be relied upon to find an effective cure. 

“The decent, self-respecting people of this 
country—and their percentage of the population 
is not as small as some producers would have 
tolerate the 


prompted 


it—will not much longer selfish 


commercialism 
film manufacturers to regard their incorporated 


which has certain 


mere scraj 


standard of production ethics as ‘a 
of paper’. This element of the public can get 
along without the lurid sex novel and the sen- 
sational movie.” 

The writer the “Will 


producers heed Mr. Hays’ warning and measur 
1] 
ii 


sex 
raises question, the 
up to their responsibilities to the public or wi 
they have to clubbed 
through the invocation of the big-stick method 
of legalized reform all 
thinking Americans heartily dislike?” and adds 
that he himself “would be the last man to wish 
the future of the motion picture hampered by 


be into respectability 


which constructively 


unreasonable regulations and restrictions. On 
the other hand, to see the American peopl 
continually imposed upon by motion picture 


producers and exhibitors actuated only by a 
selfish commercialism is a thing which no self 
tol- 


erate or condone. The future of the motion pic- 
the industry 


respecting and public-spirited person can 


ture industry is in the hands of 
itself. If 


policy and product recognize their responsibil 


those who are responsible for its 


ity to the American public and measure up to 
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it, the exceptional possibilities of the motion 
picture as an instrument of education, enter- 
tainment, and even of art, may be speedily 
realized and its development go forward un 


hampered, If the industry fails in this respon- 


sibility, the force of enlightened public opinion 
will supply the 


to 


remedy necessary to correct the 


mora! lapse which this article especially 


refers or any others of which the industry may 


be guilty. In other words, to the extent that 
it needs reform, public opinion may be de- 
pended upon to reform the motion picture ana 
the people responsible for it. 

“The screen has tremendous possibilities as a 
useful medium, as an instrument of education 
and entertainment. It has, on the other hand, 
equal possibilities for evil in weakening or 
destroying the moral fiber of the youth of this 


countries. In this latter connection, 


and other 


the filmed sex novel is, in the opinion of a 
great many observers, more than offsetting the 
positive preachments delivered from all the 
pulpits in the land. The fact that 50,000,000 
people are found in the motion picture theaters 
in the United States every week becomes a 
matter of serious concern when one stops to 
speculate upon the benefits or evils resulting 


such attendance. 


from 

“What, then, is the public’s duty in the cir- 
cumstances’? First of all, fathers and mothers 
should see that their children do not attend 
‘movieized’ exhibitions of the sex novel. Fur- 
ther than that, parents themselves should not 
patronize such showings. Religious, civic, edu- 
cational and welfare organizations should or 
ganize community sentiment in protest to man 


ufacturers and exhibitors of such _ pictures. 
Scrutiny of newspaper and other advertising 
of off-color photoplays is another duty of the 


public. The San Francisco incident illustrates 
an effective method of procedure i 
Objectionable billboard 
should authorities. If 


any 


in such cases. 
or advertising 
to 


will, through its 


posters 


be reported police 
repres¢ ntative 


local 


the 


community 


organizations, serve notice theater 


that it 
movie and follow up such notification by with 


upon 


managers does not desire lurid se> 


holding its patronage whenever such pictures 


are booked, the sex photoplays, as far as their 
particular locality is concerned will soon cease 


Censorship via the box offic 


curing the 


to be a menace. 


is the surest and quickest way of 


If, however, the public is indifferent 
1 
i 


situation. 


or negligent, egalized censorship may prove 


to be the only remedy.” 
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AMES A. MOYER, State Director « student mental process; or, in other words, 
versity Extens! Massachusetts ¢ S a‘l leveloping his picture sense. 
ered an address bet the Dep tme pe { os 1 be done b asking him to 

Superintendence at the 1 nt conventio1 la et les, Or a moving picture film 

is published in Home, S md Commu fo! n hor the nation, community health, 

July, as well as in vari other publicatior thrift, courage, law, and like abstractions. The 

Mr. Moyer’s “Thre« ciples” show esultant t seeing the reality behind the 

sanity and restraint that we are glad to re ystract cannot tail to have for him a value 

them again for the benef our readers t ] nd truer thinking. 
Three Principles Neithe ese principles nor the suggestions 
| should e 1 eO} thre rincipl I e earlier have the advantage of being 
the use of films, bot t wil we é 1 ( indicate, I think, the shortest 
see produced ind those V¢ re rective approach to a generally 
use at the present ti I em of visual instruction. Briefly 
First, that the moving “ee tat t our problems lies in the 
we value it as a te 1 A rectio1 ( nsistent economic support of 
lor the treatment ts hic se fils vhi meet our needs, the applica- 
presented as well or educational methods in films 
ods \s advocates stolid duce r the schools, and the deliberate, 
tion, we must not | — oe ¢ of visual aids into our regular 
suspicion otf being n bantad : 

the skeptic S any ere posing t 

moving picture is es , HE Septemb number of The Expositor 

Second, that the cture shou] I me timely editorial advice to minis- 
recognized is part re t eSs { the uses tft which the stereopticon 
not as a whole edu | tsel ir the slogan “Use the Stere- 
is, the film should é ected Cc ti } 

in the few minutes t s being shown t While re enthusiastically in favor of 

whole task of xing its ¢ the s r church use and use them 

mind ( ! rk, we wish to emphasize the 

Whenever possibl ld be ue otf the stereopticon \lmost everyone 
review questions in tl ( good pictures on the screen 
cussion of closely re ects ev g service, if the lecture is not too 
cases it should be pre¢ 1 rep lectures are educational and 
discussion of the t t treats ( ith their eves and have en- 
pect that many of the ch we t rds in connection they are 
ject as useless we uld be d ilua le if t ing t I ember tor a long time. 

were so. usé vit W ter « vith his stereopticon? 

methods He « teach missions in a way that will 

Third, that abstract hereve e 1 ective Let him secure slides from 

counter them in the m sl lenot t il headquarters. They are 
definite and concrete . he 1 usuall l | beautifull ind contain vast 
picture; and further ge the fil ( hese lectures not only 
model, we should tr e student t ( ( ssions but they give in- 
imaginatively his owt1 rete ictures rmatio1 ut many parts of the world. 
responding ti ibstract ( l believe | H I the people the things they 
be of prime import f It is D ed te ut the H Land, the Life 
logic that an abstracti ca ely ( st the Life Paul \ very large 
with only in the light realities s | nothing at all about 
Tepresents Chis princi] ¢ 1 eS ch lit the world when Jesus lived. 
when we use visual aid resent t ( M e al dea how Jesus probably 
dent abstractions in a definite form looked. For those who have never seen the 
To Develop Picture Sense 1odern colored lantern slide depicting Biblical 

It seems to me that we ( emp t lite, there is great experience in store. This 

Same aids as a means 1ggesting ft the is particular true of children and young peo- 
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ple. Sunday schools are using such pictures 
now to great advantage. 

3. A great deal of good can be done by 
showing pictures of churches, cathedrals, re 


ligious landmarks, portraits of religious leaders 
end to the 
educational possibility of the lantern slide. You 
subject that can 


and such subjects. There is no 


made of 
You can buy 


can have slides any 


be photographed. slides and rent 


slides on any subject. If you care to do so 
you can use the stereopticon at your annual 
meeting. There are blank slides now made 


upon which you can typewrite figures or any 


message you desire. There are glass slides upo1 
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which you can draw with a special ink. We 
do not know of an instrument more useful for 
the average church. 

t+. The stereopticon offers still another pos- 
sibility. The minister can give illustrated lec 
tures outside his own church and pick up quite 
a little extra money. It would be best to cor 
centrate upon one theme, collect the best slides 
possible on that theme and master the subject 
in a really first-class lecture. You can almost 
always arrange for a lecture on the 50-50 basis 


and in one season get enough money to pay for 


vour outfit. This is a dignified, educational 


useful way to add something to the excl 


The Industrial Field 


ondu 


C 


cted by 


The Screen Advertisers Association 


Teaching the Oil Field Worker Safety Through Pictures 


GRADY 
Houston 

In teaching safety to workers in the Texas 
u.l fields, the Petroleum Safety Council has 
found the moving picture an effective medium. 
Although its use was restricted in 1923, the 
first year of the council’s activity, its success 
was so pronounced that the scope of the film 
as an agency to prevent accidents has been 
widened for 1924. 

These films have been made with oil field 
workers as the actors. Thus they have been 
allowed to see themselves and their fellow 
workers going through the activities, similar 
to those which resulted in serious accidents, 
with the lessons in safety both evident and 


timely but without the necessity of moralizing 
or even having the faults which caused the acci 
dent pointed out by a superior. 

The Petroleum Safety Council was fostered 
by a few of the oil producing concerns of Texas. 
With the exception of the films shown, its ac- 
tivities have been restricted to the concerns co 
But the films to all 


the fields, company 


operating. were shown 


workers in regardless of 
affiliations. 

The moving picture made it possible to teach 
it. Reports of the 


accidents studied in 


without preaching 


field 


safety 


most serious were 


determining which of them to use for filming 
When a report offered the prospect of success- 


TRIPLET1 

Texas 
ful filming the camera and photographer were 
dispatched to the scene, some ficial the 
council going along to serve as a direct 

If possible the workers o1 the 10b the 
time of the accident were consulted before the 
picture was made Everv detail leadit as 
the accident was developed throug! Pr ay 
workers. Often in the course of these consul 
tations, the error or negligence that made the 
accident possible was suggested by one the 
workers. The whole of the preliminary work 
was so handled that the workers would ring 
these facts out rather than to have them pointed 
out by some one not present at the accident 

When ready for the film, the field workers 
were pressed into service as actors. They were 
put in capacities and positions identical to those 
they had at the time of the accident Just as 
the workers had volunteered suggestions as t 
the cause of the accident, they were anxious to 
have this brought out in the making of the 
film. If necessary the piccure was so made that 
the cause of the accident would be ipparent, 
even to persons not familiar with the procedure 
in work on the derrick floor of a drilling well. 
The films were shown, often in school houses 
sometimes in churches, and even in the er 
Often the only means of showing a film was t 
stretch the screen in the open air between tw 
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oil well derricks. Some spot with sufficient 
free space was selected. The screen was placed 
high, so persons could stand or sit on the 
ground to see it Electricity for the projection 
was furnished by the generator for lighting 
some drilling well Despite this crude means 
of exhibition, workers and their families came 
in scores to see the film through 

One showing in a lumberyard was a test of 


the interest oil field workers had in it 


scheduled tor a school house in 


showing was 

Electra, Texas, one ot the older of the oil fiel 
towns of North Texas \ conflict in dates 
forced the finding of another place tor the 


showing \ll efforts to find another building: 


failed. Some of the workers instrumental 1 
making part of the film were consulted. Phe 
selected a convenient lumberyard Permisst 
was obtained for showing there. Then the 
workers set out to inform all fellow workers 
They went through the streets of the town 
using a megaphone to advertise the change 1 
places \ com ittee¢ was dispatched to the 
school house, where those bent on seeing the 
film were directed to the proper place More 
than 300 persons saw the film that night 

All of the Texas oil fields were covered 
the film showings, as well as a few of the 
cities near the fields [It is estimated that 10 
060 persons saw the film in 1923 

That the monev was well spent was reve iled 
when representatives of the companies met 11 
January 1924 to broaden the scope of safet 


work among oil eld worl One compat 


reported a reduction of 72 


pensation costs for 1923 


member concern reported a similar reduction of 
s 

63 percent, while a third reported 50 percent 

Executives of the oil concerns estimate that 

employees compensati savings through th 

reduction of accidents were reduced $150,000 


for Texas oil companies in 1923 All of this 


however, is not credited to moving pictures, as 
the Petroleum Satety Council used other 
, 1 1 1 } t 
methods ot teaching safety and the membet 


concerns carried on individual efforts to 


mote safety. But the moving picture is cred- 
ited with being the most important single 
agency of the whole program of the council 


ing in dollars is the only 


Sa\ & if 


The 


measuring ci 


means 
\ he eftect the 
t held up to the 
The 


film was intended 


of effort 


That, or course, was ne worke rs 


in efforts to te: money saving 


| he 


had no part in the 
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Samples and Literature Upon Request 


Raven Screen Corporation 
345 West 39th St. New York City, N. Y. 


and made to hold out the value of safety to the 


worker himself 


Success of the efforts of the Texas oil con- 
cerns has led to the formation of the safety 
division of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation Moving pictures will lead its safety 
work in 1924 when the oil fields of Kansas, 


Louisiana and Texas will 
film will be 
Accidents 


Arkansas, 
this 


districts 


Oklahoma, 
d 


i For 


16,000 feet of 
1924. 


be covere 
made in thes« oil in 


nt types have been selected as the 


basis for the pictures. Around each of these a 
plot is to be woven. This may require the 
using of persons other than workers for the 
leading parts But the workers are to be 
pressed into each of these plots in some Ca- 
pacity Where a film is shown, it is to have 
the attraction of men seeing themselves as 


others See 





one two, 


FOR SALE: 3 eS SS 
tional, Comedies, Dramas 1 Features carefully 
selected { non-theatrical distributiot First class 


SOUTHERN FILMS, INC. 
104 N. 17th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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The new double portable Stereop- 
ticon for using film and glass slides 


Film Slides 6c to 8c Glass Slides 55c to 95c 
Day-light Screens $10.00 to $25.00 





Model No. 4BG Price... . $33.50 


; Glass Slides. 
(Weight only 5 Ibs. 400 watt lamp) 


Model No. 


Price 


1BFG—Film and Glass Slides 


Model No. 2DFG—Film and Glass Slides 
(as illustrated). Price............. ow aS 
(Weight 8 Ibs. 400 watt lamp) 
Carrying Case (as illustrated)......... « we 
(Sample film slide free) 

Ace Accelerator Ass’n. 


614 Mc Clurg Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Order fram your cealer by number 


INDUSTRIAL FIELD 











Stunt-a-Month-Simpson 
(Oakland Motor 


NEW twist with an automobile picture, 
furnishing plenty of excitement, and cal 


culated to demonstrate the remarkable perform 


Car Co.) 


ance of the car it advertises. 


The story concerns the future agent, Simpson, 


Sereen Advertisers 


HE largest and best convention in the 
gw of the Screen Advertisers Associa 
tion was held in St. Louis Thursday and Fri 
day, October 2nd and 3rd, with members pres 
ent from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Texas, Louisiana, Washington, D. C 
Michigan and Missouri. 

Mr. Earle Pearson outlined plans for the ac 
the Clubs 


during the coming year, and James P. Simpson 


tivities of Associated Advertising 
reviewed the history of the Screen Department 
since its beginning in 1917. Other papers were 
Community Advertising 
Hatfield, 
Asso 


ciation and Secretary of the National Advertis 


also given as follows: 
in America and Europe, by Charles F. 
President of the Community Advertising 


ing Commission; and Theatre Circulation, by 


Write rtisers and 


to Adve 


Please 
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Mich 


a brief trip through the plant shows 


first visits the Pontiac, 


igan, where 


who factory at 


something of how the Oakland is made, and 
thoroughly convinces him of its worth Back 
home again, he proudly displays his agent sell- 


ing agreement to his fiancee, and loses no time 


and giving demon- 


n fitting up his salesrooms 


strations to prospective buyers, emphasizing 


the good points of his car 


To stimulate business, the new agent resolves 


to put on some one spectacular “stunt” every 


worth of his prod 


month, wl 
uct. Stunt No. 1 is 


| 1 
Drakes On a 


ich shall prove the 


a demonstration of 4-wheel 


pavement which has been made 


sufficiently slippery by a generous application 
hans af ti and so 


from the fire department 


it goes until the whole town is talking about it, 
1 


ind Jim decides to try the greatest stunt of all— 


beat the limited to Addison—a 


tried success by 


in attempt to 


f 


feat which been without 


several big cars 


The remainder of the picture tells how it was 


-e 
start at 4 A. M 


lone—from the on the outskirts 
of town—the fording of the river at the dam 
to avoid a detour—the car and train racing 


neck and neck, dodging at crossings—and fin- 


when the car comes in first \ 


reception awaits the machine and _ its 


end of the trip. 


needs to be added that the feature 


of the nth was the departure of Jim 


and their 
trip 


wedding 


2 reels. Produced by Atlas Educational Film 


Company 


Association Meets 
\. J. Moeller, of the Moeller 
Inc... New York City. 


A significant 


report was presented yvyVacom 


mittee on the composed 
of Mr 
Mr. 


to secure a longer life for prints in the 


Preservation of Prints, 
Mr. Herman DeVry 
] 


recommending measures 


George Blair, and 


George Zehrung, 
non- 
theatrical field. [The above-mentioned members 
a permanent committee to prepare 
Op- 
erators, to be published under the auspices of 


were creatt d 


a booklet of instructions to non-theatrical 


the Screen Advertisers Association 
The final 


opportunity for the 


session of the convention afforded 


screening of several re- 
cently completed industrial subjects. 


Association is to 


The Spring meeting of the 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, early in March, 
1925. 
Mention Tur EpucatIonaL SCREEN 
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School Department 


Conducted by 


Marie GooDENOUGH 


Visual Imagery in Geography 


With Blackboard Demonstration 


“ak HE laboratory for the student of geography oped until the comparative map study becomes 
is out-of-doors. The study in a broad sens« an integral part of every course of study. Con- 


ing hit crete objects from a museum are often very 


self to an ever-changing environment Prin helpful. Hand-work by the students and hand- 


tive peoples make that adjustment almost help work at the blackboard while a lesson is pro- 
lessly. They are virtually controlled by the ceeding are also very effective. The picture 
geographic factors in their environment. For that grows as the discussion develops has an 
their building material, for their foods, and for appeal of its own. When it is completed it may 
their clothing, they look to the natural resources be quickly erased; while it is growing it has a 
that are easily available remarkable power of holding the attention of 

In a more complex society man overcot! 3 ill those in the class on one thing at a time. 
somewhat the difficulties put in his wa It is perhaps but a diagram, but the power of 


geographic tactors. but each time he los if empnas!i which comes through a well-made 


is at an additional expens« nthe end he must’ diagram is difficult to equal with spoken words. 


adjust himself to his environment he devel [he power of emphasis which comes with the 
opment of domestic and foreign trade, the d perspective drawing is even greater, so that the 
vefopment of international relations, are resul ictual working up of drawings while the lesson 
tants due largely t man’s effort to find is proceeding is an art that teachers of geog- 
market for his surplus material and to secure raphy should develop. We might err by trying 


in exchange articles produced i1 ther ( to use t many pictures, or too many maps, 
graphic regions r too many drawings in a single lesson but we 
I 


The new | eee 4] re almost certain to commit a serious error 
» | \ gyeorral , ecomes nere re 
r fall far short of the great ibilities i 
1 t I I Oo! i yreates ) S1D : 
study of the great dr ima ot civilizatior t ~ the Bt itest pos 1 ilities in 
in a sense sti oh ane 4 eal 1 lesson on geography if we attempt to give 
< sense a study oO i Ually iving, |! ng on 

pictures; and vivid i1 “er Se See : that les vithout some special means for pro- 

res; and livid imager IS absolutely esst 
, 2 : t lucino 1 visual imagerv 
tial. Nothing has more forcefully impress« : Mat EaSe 
upon me our dependence upon methods for vis 


ual instruction than the study which é 





recently made to improve the teacl] 

geography to the blind Their misfortune 
dicaps them perhaps more in t 
geography than in any other of the branches 
study commonly followed in our public scl Is Portable Screens 


I now believe that we depend upon the help « 


y 90 per cent of our imagery it INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


the teaching of geograp! 





the eye for fu 


Samples and literature upon reques 

A properly selected picture deserves 
study. It may serve as the basis for an entire MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 
lesson. The art of reading maps is of the ST. LOUIS, MO. 
est significance and that art should be de 











Abstract of Address 1 President Wallace W \ Clark U1 rsit Wor ter. M 


ts, also Director 
Mf the Clark School of Geography, at the N. E. A. Meeting, Divisior Visual Education, July 1, 1924 
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The Eighth of the Chronicles of America 
‘‘The Gateway to the West”’ 


ASED on the volume of the Yale Chroni- 
B cles entitled The Conquest of New France, 
the story goes back to 1753, when parties of the 
French had made their way down the Ohio, 
Beautiful 
their the 
the parties landing here and there to meet the 


claiming dominion over its valley. 


scenes show boats shooting rapids, 


Indians of the region and offer them gifts to 
their the 
struggle with the English, and telling them that 


secure allegiance during inevitable 








Washington, defeated by the overwhelming 
number of French troops at Fort Necessity, 
is assured by Governor Dinwiddie of his 
confidence. 


thousands of French soldiers are to be sent to 
help them keep their hunting grounds. 

Scenes at the English court make it plain why 
England is doing so little to support her col- 
their Pitt 
succeeds in arousing the Minister suffi- 
ciently to inquire what action is being taken 
on the from 


the French. 


Prime 


onies in conflict with 


message Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia that the encroaching on 
the Ohio. The Prime Minister's reply that the 


Governor of Virginia is to be given permission 


French are 


to expel the French brings a retort from Pitt 
that England 
be of 


should send troops who could 


some active assistance. 


In the autumn of 1753, an old mansion of 


Virginia, surrounded by a fine old Southern 
garden is the scene of a conversation between 
Governor Dinwiddie, and an old aristocrat of 


the colony, to whom he confides the order he 
has received to command: the French to with- 
draw and expresses the wish for a messenger 


adequate to the job. The other names Wash 


ington, already even as a young man the master 
of Mount Vernon. 

Dinwiddie’s message to the French, received 
at Ft. Le Boeuf in 
that their 
mirth—and 


1753, demanding 
little but 


challenge is met by 


December, 


forces withdraw, arouses 
Virginia’s 


Canada 11 


parties of the French coming out of 

the spring of the following year, 
Corbin, the old 

tioned, tells Washington 


Dinwiddie to 


aristocrat previously men- 


that he is persuading 


Governor make the tormer com- 


mander of an expedition against the French. 
And so it happens that Lt. Colonel Washington, 
leads a small force against the French encamp- 
ment on the Ohio. They make their way over 
Appalachians toward the 
Ft. Duquesne, the 


Ohio Wash- 


Meadows (its position 1s 


the ridges of the 
stronghold of the French at 
key position at the forks of the 


ington halts at Great 


shown on the map) in Western Pennsylvania, 
about 65 miles from Ft. Duquesne, where a 
stockade is built. 

In a beautiful spot, a sheltered glen close by, 
the French have concealed their forces. An 


Indian chief brings Washington the word that 


he had discovered the hiding place of the enemy, 


and Washington decides upon the attack “which 
was to change the course of history 

The struggle between the forces of the 
English and the French, trapped in their glen, 
is admirably done, with perfect realistic effect. 





Washington prevents a massacre of the 
wounded by his Indian allies. 
The story goes on to relate the retaliation of 
the 
command of the English forces by the 


French, and Washington’s advance to sole 





‘ 
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THE HERALD PICTURES 


The Stream of Life 
A Maker of Men 
Climbing Life’s Hill 
Lest We Forget 
Inspirational Pictures par excellence 
3y Rev. James K. Shields 
The Chosen Prince, and Others 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


CHURCH and SCHOOL FILM EXCHANGE 





Now Ready 
AMOEBA TO MAN SERIES 


A set of one hundred lantern slides many of which 
are hand colored. To illustrate the various forms 
of life in the study of biological subjects. 
By GEORGE E. STONE 
Producer of ‘‘How Life Begins’’) 


Price per set $60.00 
Also California Wild Flowers and Sea Life 


THE VISUAL EDUCATION BUREAJU , Inc. 
177 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 














DES MOINES, IOWA SLIDES PROJECTORS — FILMS 
Colonel Fry, the commander. The positiot motion picture before made Some of the 
the English becomes untenable due to the out scenes are in color, and all of them bring back 
numbering of their forces five to one and Wash the old days with a rush. 


ington concludes that he must retreat Che 
French overtaking them, however, force a stand, 
and the youthful commander’s little army halts 


+ 


at Great Meadows, where the meagre fortifica 
tions of Ft. Necessity were hastily thrown 
Here on July 3rd, he resisted the attack of the 
French, but was forced to surrender the foll 
ing day—a date he was to make immortal. His 
hardest task remained, however—to fac 
Governor, fearing the latter would not under 
stand, but knowing full well he had don 
duty to the best of his ability 

“T was forced to abandon the campaign, sit 
I’m sorry.” 

To which the Governor replies, “Out of 
defeat will come Virginia’s victory. War must 
follow, and out of war, undisputed poss 
of the Ohio valley.” 


The young Washington himself seems 


writer an adequate embodiment of the 
ful hero of his country, and does his part wi 
becoming reserve. The action of the picture is 


well worked out, with artistic effect, and makes 
vivid a crucial period in the development of tl 
expanding colonies. 

3 reels. Distributed (theatrically) by Pathe 
Non-theatrical distribution by Yale Universit 


Press. 


A New University Film 
LUMNI who have seen the new 


versity film, “A Day at Illinois,” are 
lighted with it, and h ive so tirele ssly told 
friends of its merits that it has been dated 
for some time ahead. It is a 3,000-ft. produc 


tion, directed by Clarence Welch, and gives 


better impression of the University than a1 


Please Write t Advertisers 


The film is built around the visit of a father 
nd mother, who come to the campus to see 
nd daughter. They are met at the 
Illinois Central station, and proceed in an auto- 

bile to the University district. Coming down 
Green street, they turn up Wright and stop 
ion building. The father reads the 


Daily Illini and comments on an article and 
picture he sees in the paper regarding a stu- 
dent who has brought his airplane to school. 


[he son asks this father if he is “game” to 
ke an airplane trip and see the campus from 
the ait The father agrees and the party go 
to the landing field. Father and son climb 
the ship, telling the mother and daughter 
to meet them at the armory. (“Father” is 
\. N. Tal 81.) 
Each section of the campus is then shown 
rom the air, after which there are introduced 
iews of the various buildings and activities 
ntering around them, as seen from the ground. 
Returning from the sky trip, the plane lands 
n the parade ground back of the armory, 
here the party is met by officers of the mili- 
ry department. They are shown the armory, 


the brigade t drill, how the students build 
Then the 


nartv visits the greenhouses of the floriculture 


ntoon bridges, cavalry stunts, etc. 


lepartment, the stock-judging pavilion and 


places terest. In the afternoon they 

te! d 1 i otl ill game where they meet Presi- 
nt Kinley, Judge Landis, and others. Inci- 
dentally, the pictures of the game itself are 


excellent, and the band, marching in block I 


formation, is the best ever preduced in pictures. 
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The Latest Government Bulletin on the Movies 


E cannot too often refer to the service 
W rendered to American education by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the In 
terior, at Washington. Among the numerous 
publications of this Bureau, which covers the 
whole field in its many phases, are to be found 
some of the best contributions to our know- 
ledge of visual education and the progress it 
is making in American institutions. 

The most recent of publications is 
“Bulletin, 1924, No. 8,” 
cation Departments in State Institutions,” pre- 
pared by A. P. Hollis who was formerly in 
charge of visual extension work at North Da- 


these 
entitled “Visual Edu- 


kota Agricultural College, later a member of 
Professor Freeman’s Committee of Research on 

Visual Education under the Commonwealth 
Fund, and now, we are happy to add, Managing 
Editor of THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN. 

This Bulletin contains 36 pages, about 14 of 
which present most interesting tabulations of 
the mass of material gathered from the insti- 
tutions concerned. It constitutes the most com 
prehensive survey of the subject covered by the 
title that has yet been made. The Bulletin is 
obtainable at 5 cents per copy from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, at Washington. 

Part I of the Bulletin is concerned with the 
“Professional Status of Visual Education Off- 
cers” in (A) State Institutions, and in (B) City 
Elaborate data are given re- 
Title, Duties, Qualifi- 
cations, Salary, Rank, Assistants, and Budgets 
work. detailed 
discussion of each item as well as full tabula 


School Systems. 
garding these officers: 
available for the There is 
tion of all items in clear visual form 
Part II treats the “Evaluation and Distribu- 
tion of Visual Aids” under the same heads (A 
and B) as above. The chapter titles alone are 
impressive as to the range and completeness 
with which the subject is treated.... Proportion 
of expenditures for rental, purchase, and man 
ufacture....Courses given in Visual Instruction 
....Legal Requirements and Legal Troubles 
Chief Sources of Films....Films produced in 
..Films_ of educational 


Institutions. . highest 


Value....Correlations of visual aids with 
courses of study....Kind of Films used 
Custody of Films and Slides.. 
ual Aids most used.... Visual Aids most use- 


Aids distributed to 


.. Types of Vis- 


ful.... Proportion of Visual 


different groups. 


The discussion of each tabulation brings out 
numerous points of unusual interest, such as 
the variation of purpose in film-showing, the 
variation in the character of films used, the 
preference of the Extension Departments for 
School 
still pictures such as slides and stereographs, ete. 

An outstanding feature of the work is the 
“Blue Ribbon List” of films chosen by the Uni- 


films, the preference of Systems for 


versity Extension Divisions as the 29 best edu- 
cational films to date. A similar list of choices 
is given by the City Schools Systems, and the 
comparison of the two is enlightening 

The reliability of the work is attested by 
the fact that the findings are based on a nation- 
wide questionnaire, sent to 74 cities and 78 
higher institutions of learning. The returns 
were extraordinary, as is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation from the introductory chapter of 
the Bulletin: “Replies were received from 40 
cities, or 55 percent of those sent out, and 
from 54 State institutions, or 68 percent. Sixty 


percent of all questionnaires were returned. 
The institutions that did not return the ques- 
tionnaires were invariably those that did not 
have departments of visual instruction. The 
returns were, therefore, 10G percent from the 


qualified institutions.” 


The Lone Asian Traveler 
(1 reel) 
(Atlas Educational Film Co.) 
This is the kind of Educational-Industrial we 
like to call attention to. It 
the historic and romantic at the be- 


combines just 
enough « 
ginning of the action to stimulate interest in 
the mechanical process illustrated. 

The scenic introduction centers around a 


Asiatic 
key over the 


lonely traveler patiently driving a don- 
mountains. He carries milk in 
bottles made of the sheep’s stomachs. The 
long and precipitous journey agitates the milk, 
which combines with traces of rennet in the 
sheep’s stomach, and a pleasant-tasting cheese 
is the result. 

Starting from this interesting background, 
the modern process of making cheese is shown 
with a fine series of close-ups. The photog- 
raphy is very clear and the subtitles enable the 
novice to get a very satisfactory picture of an 
important industry—a valuable study for classes 
in domestic science, chemistry, or animal hus- 


bandry. 
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OK. V. Co. 


Placer Mining near the Yukon River, Alaska 


KEYSTONE VIEW 


MEADVILLE, PA. 








made practical for 


a \ ee VISUAL EDUCATION 


Daily Classroom Use 


Stereographs and lantern slides 
arranged and classified for 
primary 
grades, 
Schools, and accompanied by 
carefully edited, indexed guide 
books, are now available. 


Write for Literature or Dem- 
onstration by one of our repre- 
sentatives. 


COMPANY, Inc. 


and _ intermediate 
Junior and Senior High 














School Film Reviews for October 


First Americans (1 reel) Pathe—A subject shown in fir 
which can be heartily and unhesitatingly recom tion to the 
mended—for its excellent views of Indian life, desert dwe 
so presented as to make ideal material for class clothing to 
room use, while at the same time it furnishes sun, and ea 


a film number of unusual interest for auditoriun lands in pe 


programs, grain to ne! 
early Che wome 


The reel starts by explaining that the 


Americans were called Indians because Colum orn (a sce! 


bus thought that he had reached India—and it muxing the 
goes on to show what most of us think of when it on. the 
we say “Indian.” The native people 11 men are 
widely, however, in different parts of the coun ing with a 
try, as the picture proves, by showing first the the product 
Blackfeet Indians of the West, carrying their Not the I 
household goods with them and setting up is that whi 
camp, erecting tepees, etc., all the work of the Southwe 
which is done by their women. Present-day the locatio1 
Indian braves learn their tribal dances at an Pueblos, 
early age, some of which celebrate religious zation x 
ceremonies. Next come the Indians of the shown 


Southwest in their pueblos (beautifully phot: 


graphed) where these people live on land they _ hall” was a | 
have possessed for centuries. The pueblos are ire seen ins 
Please Write to Advertisers Mention Tue Er 


1e scenes, 


protect 


pecting the Community 


and the film calls atten- 
like all 
layers of thick 
them from the heat of the 


themselves, who 


pe ople 


ers, wear many 


rn their livelihood by farming their 
ace ul 


fashion, and their 


hauling 
boring villages. 

n of the pueblos are seen husking 

teacher will welcome) and 


e every 


meal at the outdoor oven, spreading 


stones and baking it. Indian 


ilso shown making baskets or work- 
bead loom and displaying some of 


their skill. 
ast interesting portion of the reel 
pictures the old cliff dwellings of 
accompanying shows 


st (an map 


where dwelt the ancestors of the 
built up here their ancient civili- 
cliff 


heir locations on the 


houses are 
side of deep 


on is made clear. The “town 


ramas of the 


village, and tourists 
House, the 


ture of every 
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VICTOR Portable Nos established te 
STEREOPTICON “projection Excellence 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Victor Animafograph Co. 
125 Victor Bidg.. 
Davenpsrt. 


WRITE FOR 
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VISUAL EDUCATION AIDS 
Film Roll Slides 6c and 8c per slide 
Glass Slides 55c to 90c per slide 

Stereopticon for Film and Glass Slides $59.5 

(Sample film slide free) 
Educational and Religious Slide Sets 
BIBLE EXTENSION SOCIETY 
352 W. Locust St., N. S Chicago, Ill. 











“oldest structure on the continent of America.” 


An unusually valuable collection of material 
on a subject which does not often appear in 
film form, 


The National Rash (1 reel) Pathe—A Grant- 
land Rice Sportlight I 


n the subject of golf, and 
its hold on the American public. 


Done with a 
refreshing whimsically humorous viewpoint, it 
introduces the history of the game, the honor 
of originating which is laid at the door of a 
Scotch shepherd who 
with his 
born.” 
The form, rhythm and power displayed by 


“swung at a loose stone 


shepherd’s crook—and Golf was 


finished golf players are filmed both in normal 


and slow-motion phvuiography; and some of 
the secrets of the art of Sarazen are illustrated 
by the champion himself. The “duffer” at the 
game, who “plays and pays,” 


of the humor, which throughout is legitimate 


furnishes much 


and genuine. 


A good film for non-theatrical showings 


Dark Timber (1 reel) Educational—A Bruce 
Wilderness story, to 
berjack and his dog, 


lum- 
“littl 


scenic setting, of a 
caretakers of a 
one-horse sawmill,” a stranger who mistreats 
and finally kills the 
Warden who interferes in the quarrel between 
the two men. 
setting, what there is of it, which is not too 
much obscured by the action, steals the honors, 


dog, and of the Game 


A subject in which the scenic 


with its glimpses of fine timber country and 
the sluice in which the logs are being carried 
down. Much of the final action of the picture 
takes place in that same sluice, into which the 


Lumberjack puts a boat, as a means of escape. 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


ocreen 


Che Warden overtakes him and keeps him at 
the point of a gun during the long slide down 


to the sea, when suddenly by a quick move, 


the situation is reversed. 
There are great views of the sluice-way and 


wonderful vistas of forest country as. seen 


from the descending boat, with wide views of 


the bay and mountains. A program number 


for those who like their scenery mixed with 


narrative. 


Moon Blind (1 


far-fetched imaginative story 


reel) Educational—A rather 
which quite fit- 


turns out to be only a dream—of two 


tingly 
prospectors in the mountainous wooded coun- 
try of the west, one of whom is afflicted with 
“from sleeping in the 


moon blindness, 


light.” He 


moon- 


finally wanders off over precipi- 


tous heights and dangerous snowfields from 
which he is rescued with difficulty by his 
partner. 

There are some long views of the valley 


from the neighboring slopes, and_ splendid 


scenes of timber country to recommend the 


reel. A Bruce Wilderness Tale. 


Japan (1 reel) Prizma—Not only a recount- 
1 


ing of some of the picturesque and beautiful 


features of Japanese scenery, but a _ real 


glimpse of her people as well. Of the many 
lovely views of the “land of the cherry blos- 


soms,” a number are devoted to her gardens, 


the deer parks, and impressive Fujiyama, 


without which no picture of Japan would be 


really complete. 
What distinguishes the reel, however, are 
the sidelights on Japanese life, showing the 


picking of tea at Osaka (the workers in their 


broad sun hats and the plants covered with 


a root of matting to protect the tender leaves) 


and spreading the leaves to dry. Japanese 
artisans whose calling 


Other 


umbrellas are made by 


is said to be ancient and respectable. 


Japanese laborers are seen at work in the rice 


fields, and fishermen with full-sailed boats 


speak for the sea-faring element of Japan’s 


millions. 


A city street presents a novel sight with its 
array of movie banners—for the cinema _ has 
won popularity there. The geisha-girl enter- 


tainers are seen in contrast with the young 


girls of the remoter districts who carry heavy 
loads—typical of a country where man-power 


transportation still predominates. 
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WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES—SALES PEOPLE 


We want 50 reliable representatives to act as our distributors for the largest religious photoplay ever 


accomplished. 
“FALLEN GODS” 


this is positively the final achieveme:.t in Motion pictures and can only be compared with 


“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS” 





This massive production has been produced at a ccst of over a half million dollars and is ready for 
distiibuticn aiter October ist. All prints have been made on standard safety stock aud can be run 
every where without bcoths. 


All applicants must be ab‘e to furnish refere ce, state experience, etc. 


THE CATHOLIC LYCEUM BUREAU, 1220 V.ne Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Siate right buyeis—terr to1y open, write tor terms, etc. 








The Movies and the Public 


(Concluded from page 311) 











from the box office standpoint even—that the parties staged by the modern Circe for her 
public does not demand them. Then it is our litter of male admirers are no tame affairs. 
business to find out why they persist in blaming “Sinners in Heaven—A desert island—self 
the public for the production of them and say marriage. Heroine decides the sky will be 
that they are catering to the public demand the cathedral, the birds their choir, their 
Any conmunity can very easily stop the exhi- hearts the priest, etc. 
bition of these pictures. Theaters are licensed “Love of Women—Based on interlocutory 
by the community, and it is a tragedy to think divorce. 
that the payment of a few paltry dollars into “Broken Barriers—Will need to be pas- 
the city treasury will put a quietus on the com teurized if used as a family film. You (the 
munity’s conscience. exhibitor) may play up the theme with catch 
I have given you the titles of many new films. lines on free love. 
In case you may think that the industry might “Lily of the Dust—Contains a fade-out 
have fallen down on the names but might be showing Lily’s body quite nude as the col- 
acting honestly on the themes, I am going to onel thinks he sees her. If your (the exhibi- 
quote from one of their trade journals and give tors’) people are not inclined to be finicky 
you its own version of the films. That may be and don't mind the dusty lily as a type, they 
much more effective and impressive than to may enjoy this. Squeamish mothers, with 
give our own reasons for not endorsing these adolescent daughters—there are some—may 
particular films. object.” 
“His Hour—Elinor Glyn still sticks to th Remember I am quoting the above literally, 
fame she won for her famous ‘bed of roses from trade journals of the motion picture in- 


shown in Three Weeks. The scene in the dustry. They are not the remarks of reformers 
sleigh is even more voluptuous. A sexy, weak nor my own statements regarding the films. 

picture. It depends upon the people you Mrs. Cartes E. Merriam. 

(the exhibitor) cater to. Where a sex film —— - ————————— 
sells itself you can readily cash in, but where BARGAINS IN MOTION PICTURE MA- 
you cater to family trade, you will have to CHINES; Films; Stereopticons; Cameras. We 
7 ; rebuild your machine or exchange. Lists free. 


posed ae ; National Equipment Co., 409 West Michigan 
Wine—The story is cheap and sensational, Street, Duluth, Minn. 








watch out. 


consisting chiefly in a series of wild and wet 
parties participated in by the flapper heroine Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 
and her jazzy playmates. Will undoubtedly and CAMERAS. Save big moncy. 


clean up where they want sensationalism. Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. FREE. 
; Write your needs. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 








“Circe—It has a great array of the pro- 
verbial ‘Wine, women and song.’ Director 
Leonard has certainly jazzed it up. The gay 
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The Educational Screen 


Among the Producers 


Micro-Photography in Motion Pictures With 
“Cold Light” 


LONG stride forward in the develop- 
A ment of visual education has been 
accomplished by Louis H. Tolhurst, who is 
rendering a splendid service in bringing to the 
attention of the world the marvels of micro- 
scopic life. 

Mr. Tolhurst is a young California scientist 
and native of Los Angeles, who for more than 
eight years has been struggling with the prob- 
lems of microscopic motion pictures. One by 
one he has solved them, including the inven- 
tion of the Tolhurst light, which is of extraor- 
dinary brilliance, yet practically devoid of heat. 
Hitherto experimenters in microscopic motion 
photography have been limited to the presen- 
tation of non-living specimens because the in- 
tense light has engendered such heat as to kill 
the tiny specs of life. 

The fact that all movement before the lens 
of the camera must be lateral developed an- 
other vexing problem involving speeding up 
the camera shutter to double the number of 
exposures required in taking ordinary motion 
pictures. So instantaneous is the action and 
movement of insect life—such as the darting 
spider moving across the web to catch an 
enmeshed fly—that the usual sixteen cpenings 
and closings of the shutter per second would 
not catch the action. In some cases the Tol- 
hurst camera is speeded up to thirty-two shut- 
ter operations every second. 

The microscope upon the plane of which the 
moving insects are photographed by a cinema- 
camera, is specially designed and is capable 
of an infinite number of movements to accom- 
modate the caprice of the most irresponsible 
bug. At! angles and adjustments are possible 
instantaneously. Ejighty-two separate devices 
some of them of very complicated construction 
have been designed by Tolhurst for the proper 
and painless manipulation of the tiniest of in- 
sects and for the holding and presentation of 
the smallest of microscopic organisms. 

The first of the one-reel subjects, which are 
being produced and released by Sol Lesser of 
Principal Pictures Corporation, was devoted to 
the bee. Safely invading the hive, the beholder 
was shown the mysteries of life as it is devel- 
oped in a colony of about 50,000 bees. Begin- 
ning with the laying of the egg, the biography 


of the bee was carried through to the end while 
the singular instincts and mysterious relations 
of the “individual” to the “Colony” were 
brought out. 

The second picture exhibited the life of the 
spider, with a sequence showing how the spide1 
is the benefactor of man in reducing the numbe1 
of disease and germ-bearing flies. The foot- 
steps of an “infected” fly were shown as they 
spread typhoid abroad. 

The third picture produced was a picturiza- 


‘tion of the life of the ant. The most remark- 


able thing about this reel was the sequence 
showing the strength of the tiny creature— 
how if its size were proportioned to a man’s 
bulk, it could lift 240,000 pounds. 

The film devoted to the ladybug shows how 
that benevolent creature makes possible the 
growing of citrus fruit in Southern California, 
by destroying the insects which infest the trees. 

An idea of the delicacy of the apparatus re- 
quired in microscopic motion photography, is 
gained from the fact that Mr. Tolhurst is able 
to focus on the life that swims in a drop of 
water that has been held and compressed be- 
tween the surfaces of two pieces of plate glass 
tightly clamped together. In this microscopic 
“trace” of water, microscopic life lives, moves 
and has its manifold being and swims about. 
The distance between the two plates of glass 
is, microscopically, so great that the swimming 
organisms farthest back from the camera and 


the microscope are out of focus. That’s why 
adjustments of one ten-thousandth part of an 
inch are necessary. 

Already ten of these one reel subjects have 
been made, each of them showing with marked 
detail the effect these tiny creatures have on 
the lives of human beings. 


Herm in Florida 
Charles F. Herm, pioneer in cinema biology 
and micro-photography has closed his Pelham 
studio in New York and is devoting himself to 
producing biological motion pictures dealing 
with plant and animal life in Florida. He has 
organized the Florida Institute for Cinema Biol- 
ogy, located in Rio Vista, a suburb of Daytona, 
besides acquiring a plot of land to be used for 
botanicai experiments and animal husbandry. 
His plans call for the building of a marine bio- 
logical laboratory on the Atlantic Coast and a 
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botanical laboratory for the study of Florida 
plant life. A studio, conservatory and exhibi- 
tion hall will be erected and the activities of 
the Institute will be open to the general public 
production of educatioral 


—thus making the 


films a popular project for the people of Florida 


Lecture Course on “Science of Life” Being 
Prepared 


NDER the direction of Surgeon General 
H. S. Cumming, the United States Public 
Health Service is preparing a series of lectures 
for use in high schools and colleges to accom- 
visual 


pany “Science of Life’, the course of 


instruction covering the subjects of General 
Biology, 


Hygiene, 


Communicable Diseases and Personal 


originally prepared under Govern- 
ment supervision and produced by Bray Screen 
Products, Inc., for general education use. 

The visual training course is now available 
in both still and form, the 
Life”’ 


having been reduced to a miniature still picture 


motion picture 


twelve reel motion picture “Science of 


edition for the Brayco, a machine using strips 


of standard film instead of glass slides 


Fallen Gods 


(Fink Catholic | 
Perhaps the 


yvceum Bureau 

most spectacular motion pictur 
since the “Ten Commandments” is the produ 
Fallen Gods.” 


with it a 


tion of “ It is a massive spectacle 


carrying religious atmosphere, yet 
with the powerful appeal of present day featur: 


plays The photoplay has been produced at a 


cost of more than a half million dollars. Whik 


the usual statements of production cost are 


overdrawn, the only way one can be convinced 


story and realize 


of the outlay is to view the 
the truth 


The story opens with a picture of Our Lord 
on the Sea of Galilee with the apostles re 


vealing to us the words of the Bible, “Go thee 
into the highways and byways and teach the 


true God.” Carrying out the words of Our 
Lord, we are introduced to Francis Xavier, 
the saint and hero, who promises to follow 


Christ in poverty and chastity as a missionary 
to the end of his days, making sacrifices for 
he sake of Christianity 

From Lisbon, Portugal, the 
starts with a fleet of five ships, sailing for the 
coast of India. 
ing many hardships on the part of all aboard 
Going on the journey Xavier first landed on the 


young crusade! 


It was a severe voyage involv- 
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Illustration (from photograph) showing the Trans-Lux Opaque Pro- 
jector in actual use. The picture shown on t-e Trans-Lux Screen (No. 
2 size) is the projected image of a POST CARD. 

‘‘Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., 
of New York, had the most marvelous dem- 
onstration of picture showing ever invented. 
It was thrown upon the screen, in broad 
daylight, in full color, direct from a post card, 
a page from a book, a cartoon from a daily 
paper, a photograph, or the Declaration of 
Independence direct from a magazine as they 
did show it on the Fourth of July. It is a 
wonderful achievement, and at a price, we 
think, below any other picture machine.” 


Dr. A. E. Winship (of Boston, Mass.), one of the f ore- 
most educators in the United States, while attending the N.E.A. 
Cono:ntion at Washington, D. C., in July of this year, saw a 
demonstration of the Trans-Lux Opaque Proje: tor and Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen, as did thousands of others, and 
unsolicited wrote the above and published it in his Journal of 
Education, edition of July 17, 1924. 


Write today for illustrated folder and prices 


TRANS-LUX 
Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th Street 
New York 


Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Tue Epucationat Screen 
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coast of Africa, a city of Mohammedans. In 
this city were seventeen massive mosques but 
not a mark of Christianity. It was here that 
Francis met his first adversity for his bitter 
Enduring re- 
thirteen 


persecutors were very obdurate. 
verses Xavier persevered and after 
months’ travel he finally landed at Goa, India. 
Here he went through the highways and by- 
ways visiting the sick, the lepers, the prisoners 
and, most important of all, instructing the chil- 
dren. As a result 
crucifix was placed in the home, and the word 
of God was spread everywhere. It was the birth 
of Christianity wrought by the ever-persevering 
missionary, Francis Xavier, Saint and Hero. 


schools were opened, the 


Having accomplished so great a work in the 
north he turned to the south. Here dwelt the 
pearl fishers of Fishery Coast, twenty thousand 
in all. Tirelessly he went from village to vil- 
lage instructing the ignorant, destroying false 
idols, and protecting the natives against pagan 
oppression. This was the scene of his triumph. 
It was here he performed the miracle over the 
woman who lay in travail. Alas, the idols when 
implored were silent but the prayers of Francis 
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Xavier wrought the effect. Indeed this miracle 
made so great an impression on the people that 
the entire village became Christian. 

Again was his power manifested at Kom- 
butureh when a child had fallen into a well and, 
overtaken by the waters, drowned. In tears 
the mother sought aid from Francis Xavier. He 
prayed over the body of the little one, and be- 
hold—life returned to the limbs of the child. 

After a series of thrilling experiences, pic- 
tured in detail through various remote 
corners of the Japan, China, 
islands of the sea, etc.—he died a martyr to his 


great 
world—India, 


faith and devotion. 

In the church of Bon Gesu at Goa there is 
a beautiful sarcophagus of silver. Therein lies 
India’s greatest treasure, the bodily remains of 
Francis Xavier, Saint and Hero, and the pil- 
grims who each year venerate at this shrine 
number various thousands. 

Fallen 


will be the screen success of the season. 


wonderful photoplay and 
This 
Massive production is being sold on a territorial 
right basis by the Fink Catholic Lyceum Bu- 
reau, 1220 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gods is a 





loping children. 





objects as well. 


the 
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Boston 
New York 








HE easiest way to the child’s mind is through the 
eye. The class room equipped with the Bausch & 
Lomb Balopticon usually contains happy, rapid] y-deve- 
Made in several models, projecting 
not only lantern slides, but photographs and opaque 
Write for illustrated catalog describing 


Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON 


Bauscyu & Loms OPTICAL Co. 


202 Freeman StrREET, Rocuester, N. Y. 





Chicago 


Washington 
London 


San Francisco 
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SOME NEW HELPFUL BOOKS 





OUR PHYSICAL WORLD 
By Elliot R. Downing 


Initiates the child into the mysteries of earth, 


air, and water. 
$2.50 and $3.50, postage 10 cents extra 


OUR LIVING WORLD 
By Elliot R. Downing 


Simple, non-technical and vivid in its pre- 


sentation of the common life about us 
$2.50 and $3.50, postage 10 cents extra 


SOME CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICANS 


By Percy Holmes Boynton 
A series of brilliant and engaging essays 


written from a thorough knowledge of our 
literary history. $2.00, postpaid $2.10 


REFERENCE STUDIES IN 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
By James Westfall Thompson 


A syllabus of subjects from 180 to 1498 In 
three volumes Each $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE 


By George A. Coe 
A critique of our present educational meth 
ods and a formulation of a progressive phil 
osophy of education. $1.75, postpaid $1.85 


A MANUAL OF STYLE 


Compiled by the Staff of the 
University of Chicago Press 


This new edition is a thorough and compre 


hensive work which has involved practically 
a rewriting of the whole—new format, new 
chapters, new rules, new type faces, and 


Ulustrations representing the very latest aids 
for the making oO! g 0d books 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


5910 Ellis Avenue 











How to Study 


By A. W. KORNHAUSER 

Do your students know how to study? It 
cannot be taken for granted that they do. 
The technique of study must be learned just 
like any other complex activity. Incoming 
freshmen will particularly need guidance in 
the formation of good study habits. You 
can help them by recommending the use of 
this handbook in which a well known psy- 
chologist points out the best ways to study. 


Contents 


I. The Meaning of Study. 
II. The Fundamental Requirement for 
Effective Study. 
Ill. Conditions Favorable for Concentra- 
tion. 
IV. System and Regularity in Study; 
Study Habits. 
V. Development of Effective Methods in 
Reading. 
VI. Training One’s Self to Read Thor- 
oughly. 
VII. Training One’s Self to Read Rapidly. 
IX. Aids in Memorizing. 
X. Cramming and Examinations. 
XI. Putting One’s Knowledge to Use. 
XII. Summary of Rules for Effective Study. 
Why not put this pamphlet into the hands 
of your students? It is small, paper bound 
and is for sale at 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 
Write for a sample copy. (Mentioning your 
school and position.) 


Visual Education 


Edited by FRANK N. FREEMAN 

Much is expected from the new methods 
of visual education. Educators are told that 
they will speed up education tenfold, and 
that they will displace the teacher and the 
textbook. “Visual Education” tests these 
claims, and weighs the possibilities of the 
new methods. The experiments here de- 
scribed were conducted in the public schools 
of six cities $3.50, postpaid $3.70 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 
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EASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


Just as essential as exit lights 
in a theatre, is Eastman Safety 
Film in school, club or home 
where the projection machine 
is unenclosed. Caution de- 
mands it. 


Look in the film margin for the 
identification in 44acé& letters, 
“Kastman’’ “Kodak’’ “Safety”’ 
“Film.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















